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How To 


Live 


Some years ago a book was 
published under the title, 
‘*How to Live 365 Days a 
Year.’ A far better thing to 
learn is how to live just one 
day at a time. 


One Day at a Time 


ERHAPS the most important bit 
of practical spiritual advice that 
can be given to people in the world 
today is that contained in the title 
above: Live one day at a time. A 
large proportion of the unrest, con- 
flict, frustration, rebellion against 
life, and downright sin into which 
individuals fall is due to their failure 
to concentrate their attention and ef- 
forts on rightly using just one day of 
their lives at a time. 

A meditation on this subject should 
involve three things: I. What it 
means “to live one day at a time.” 
II. What is the opposite of living one 
day at a time. III. Motives for living 
one day at a time. 


I. What It Means 
HE rule, “Live one day at a 
time,” does not mean that 
thoughts of the future should never 
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be permitted to enter a person’s mind 
at all. 

Every intelligent human being is 
bound to think seriously at times of 
death and heaven and hell, all future 
realities that should affect him in im- 
portant ways. But to earn a happy 
death, to win heaven and to escape 
hell, no one need worry today about 
the problems, temptations and re- 
sponsibilities of next week or next 
month or next year. It is only neces- 
sary to give God each day, even each 
hour, as it comes along. 

Furthermore, it is only natural for 
human beings to have thoughts about 
their material and temporal future 
here in this world. It is one of the 
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gifts of human intelligence that it is 
capable of dreaming about and plan- 
ning for the future. It is impossible 
to live without hopes and dreams and 
plans. The sick man looks forward to 
being well. The student looks for- 
ward to his graduation and to using 
the education he is acquiring. En- 
gaged lovers look forward to their 
marriage. The poor man looks for- 
ward to release from his debts and 
privations. 


Yet with a multitude of dreams 
and hopes and plans, both of a spir- 
itual and temporal nature, it is still 
possible for a person to concentrate 
on carrying the burdens, facing the 
tasks, fulfilling the duties of one day 
at a time. On that day, he isolates in 
his mind, from all the other future 
things he may have to do in order to 
reach a certain goal, just what has to 
be done or borne here and now. He 
resolutely resists and smothers fears 
of what may happen to him tomor- 
row or next month or next year. He 
wastes no time, after he has fixed on 
his plan, worrying about possible ob- 
stacles to its fulfillment that do not 
have to be faced today. 

The motto of the man who lives 
one day at a time is that suggested 
by God Himself in the Bible: “Suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil (and 
hardship and heartache) thereof.” He 
takes to heart the words of Christ in 
the sermon on the mount: “Why are 
you fearful, O ye of little faith?” — 
and the succeeding words that re- 
buke all who worry inordinately 
about food and drink and clothing 
and status for tomorrow. 
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II. The Opposite of Living One 

Day at a Time 

PPOSED to the attitude and 

habit of living one day at a 

time is that which consists of an ever- 
present, unreasonable anxiety about 
the future. The world is overstocked 
today with people who are oppressed 
by this attitude. Worries about fu- 
ture possible catastrophes, about 
burdens that may or may not some 
day be theirs, deprive them of the 
power to relax, and take all the good 
out of every small and great joy that 
comes their way today. 


In scrupulous persons, this “ever- 
present anxiety” manifests itself in 
an inordinate fear that God will nev- 
er forgive them, no matter how much 
they want or try to love Him; or in 
the fear that they will not be able, 
even with the powerful grace of God, 
to survive the normal temptations of 
life without falling into grave sin. 
Scrupulous persons are not content 
to say: “O God, I love You now, I 
love You today; I will not offend You 
today.” They carry an unnecessary 
burden of both the past and the fu- 
ture: the past, in that they will not 
accept God’s assurances of forgive- 
ness, even though they have done 
everything required for forgiveness; 
the future, in that they see only in- 
escapable sin and hell looming be- 
fore them. 

Far more common, however, than 
scrupulosity, is the ever-present anxi- 
ety of people about their material or 
temporal future. This anxiety starts 
with the false assumption or dream 
that something like perfect happiness 
is attainable in this world; that its 
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attainment depends only on achiev- 
ing a certain degree of affluence and 
being freed from pressing responsi- 
bilities. Those who are constantly 
peering into the future, and seeing 
little possibility that these two condi- 
tions of their false dream of happi- 
ness will be fulfilled, fall easy prey to 
the “ever-present anxiety” about the 
future. 

Examples abound. It is natural 
that, in the materialistic atmosphere 
of America, many of the victims of 
over-anxiety for the future are made 
such by false dreams of money and 
the good living made possible by a 
great deal of money. There are those 
who cannot be happy today, even 
though today they have everything 
they actually need, because they can- 
not be sure today that in the future 
they will have much more than they 
need. 

Even when a man has far more 
material assets than he needs or can 
use today, his joy of living can be 
spoiled by something other than 
money that he does not have and 
may not attain in the future. The 
high-salaried vice-president of a com- 
pany can be miserable because his 
eyes are fixed on the presidency of 
the company and he doubts that the 
future will bring it to him. 


Hypochondriacs are wretched vic- 
tims of anxiety about the future. To- 
day they may feel reasonably well; 
they may be able to do their work; 
they may be capable of enjoying 
many human compensations and re- 
wards. But they enjoy nothing be- 
cause they are overwhelmed with the 
fear that tomorrow or next week or 
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next year they will have cancer or a 
stroke or some incurable affliction. 

Young mothers with three or four 
children are especially prone to the 
unreasonable anxiety about the fu- 
ture that takes the joy out of each 
day, and often leads to the deep joy- 
lessness of habitual sin. Their hands 
are filled and their days crowded with 
the tasks involved in caring for three 
or four children. Instead of living 
one crowded day at a time, they may 
become obsessed with the frightening 
thought that the future might bring 
them six or seven or eight children. 
So they permit today’s tasks to be- 
come compounded by thoughts of 
the tasks that may or may not be 
theirs five or six or ten years from 
now. Thus they become engulfed in 
self-pity, mostly because of future 
possible events, and are easy prey to 
suggestions of sin that promises to 
take care of them ten years from 
now. They forget that nothing but 
God can take care of anyone ten 
years from now. God asks them to 
live only one day at a time, and to 
live it for Him. 

It is good, then, for everyone who 
finds himself subject to anxiety and 
worry to ask himself, frequently: 
“How much of this worry of mine 
springs solely from my concern about 
future possible events? How much of 
it can I eliminate completely by con- 
centrating simply on using this day 
rightly and well?” 


III. Motives for Living One Day 
at a Time 


HERE are many considerations 
that can be built into a person’s 
outlook on life that will spare him 
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from over-anxiety about the future, 
and make it easy for him to make 
the most of one day of his life at a 
time. Let every reader of these lines 
ponder slowly and prayerfully the 
following: 

1. Think of how easily God and 
the world can do without you, and 
will do without you some day. 

Perhaps the most basic and essen- 
tial element of true humility is the 
attitude expressed in these words: 
“God does not need me, today, to- 
morrow or ever. I need God.” 


This attitude in no way denies the 
fact that God chooses to use human 
beings as instruments in the accom- 
plishment of some of His plans. It 
should fill a person’s heart with gra- 
titude to know that God is using him 
or her today — as a father or moth- 
er of a family, as a priest or mis- 
sionary or an active nun, even as a 
contemplative praying for others. 
This thought can be extended to em- 
brace even a person’s work in the 
world, whether it be building, mak- 
ing, selling, transporting material 
things; even in such work God is 
using human beings as instruments. 


But God’s use of our work or our 
vocation today should never be 
looked upon as a guarantee that He 
will still choose to use us tomorrow. 
To become steeped in that conviction 
one need only look at the death list 
in a newspaper any day of the year, 
or make a visit to a cemetery. 

Every day God takes some of 
those who seem to our human eyes 
very important cogs in a family or 
a business or even an apostolate, to 
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Himself. He can do the same to any- 
one, ourselves included. 

Reading the names and dates on 
tombstones is a reminder of the same 
truth. How many of those now long 
dead, died at a time when their 
minds were filled with plans and 
dreams for the next month or year! 
How many were filled with frustra- 
tions and worries on the very day 
they died because they were con- 
cerned too much about the future! 
How foolish the worries seem now, 
and how soon after their death the 
world resumed its course without 
them. 

There need be nothing morbid 
about this. Its sole fruit should be 
a strengthening of the conviction ex- 
pressed in these words: “I need God 
today. God does not need me. I will 
give God this day that He gives to 
me.” 


2. Think of the gratitude you owe 
to God for all the good things He 
has given you up to today. 

Each day that. God gives to any- 
one of us is only the latest in a long 
series of good things He has given 
to us in the past. It should be looked 
upon, not as the threshold to a 
doubtful and uncertain and worri- 
some future, but as one more (which 
might be the last) gift on top of 
thousands of past benefactions. 


The popular song about counting 
your blessings contains a pertinent 
moral. It is so much better to count 
up what you have already received 
than to count and worry about what 


you may or may not receive tomor- 
row. 
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This should be done even by those 
who are, according to the phrase, “in 
the prime of life.” Young fathers and 
mothers raising small children, young 
professional persons just reaching 
the height of their ability to serve 
others, should learn to blot out wor- 
ries about the future with thoughts 
of what God has permitted them to 
do in the past. 


If one acquires the habit of thus 
being grateful for each new day as 
something added to all God’s gener- 
Osities in the past, then upper middle 
age and even old age will not be a 
trial. Each new day, with whatever 
trials of weakness and illness it may 
bring, will be accepted as something 
far beyond what one has deserved. 


3. Think of the one most impor- 
tant thing required of you for one 
day — to live without offending God 
by serious sin. 

“Alcoholics Anonymous” attributes 
much of its success in rescuing the 
victims of compulsive drinking to 
one of the rules in its code, namely, 
that which keeps them constantly 
mindful that they need to fight the 
battle of resisting a taste of intoxi- 
cants for only one day at a time. 


This same principle may be profit- 
ably applied to a far vaster field, in- 
deed to the whole field of Christian 
living. While God asks His children 
to love Him with their whole hearts, 
which means to be ready at any time 
to suffer anything for love of Him, 
He still gives each of His children 
only one day at a time in which to 
carry out their resolve. 
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This is especially important for 
those who are trying to overcome 
some habit of serious sin. After they 
have planned their campaign, for ex- 
ample, to avoid unnecessary occa- 
sions of sin, to use the sacraments 
and prayer frequently, they should 
settle down to fight their battle just 
one day at a time. They will lose the 
battle if they keep saying to them- 
selves, “How can I ever avoid the sin 
of impurity, or the sin of anger, or 
the sin of detraction, or the sin of 
drunkenness, for a whole year or for 
ten years?” They will win the battle 
if they say to themselves, “God asks 
no one to live more than one day at 
a time. Today I shall be faithful to 
Him at any cost.” 


4. Think of the smallness of to- 
day’s troubles and sorrows in com- 
parison with the sufferings of Christ 
and the pains of hell. 

Self-pity always has its roots in 
surrender to the feeling that God is 
being unfair and unjust to us in send- 
ing us so many burdens that He does 
not ask others to bear. Actually, the 
comparison that should be made is 
not between ourselves and other hu- 
man beings on earth, but between 
ourselves and the suffering, crucified 
Christ, and between ourselves and 
the eternally lost in hell. 


No human being, not even the 
most tortured by illness or persecut- 
ed by enemies, has to bear anything 
like the sufferings of Christ on Good 
Friday. Whatever sorrows or bur- 
dens one day brings are only a tiny 
share or overflow of the sufferings of 
Christ during His passion. When we 
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run into a hard day in our lives (and 
it must be repeated that hard days 
come only one at a time), we should 
say to ourselves: “This is my Good 
Friday. But certainly its darkness, 
its bitterness, its loneliness, its pain, 
is not worthy to be compared with 
what Christ suffered for me on the 
day He made atonement for my 
sins.” 

In similar fashion a person who 
has a hard day should train himself 
to think of how feeble is the compar- 
ison between his (or her) suffering 
of today and that which lost souls 
are experiencing in hell, and which 
he himself might be experiencing if 
God had taken him in any of his 
past serious sins. 

It is possible for people on earth 
to heed the advice of living one day 
at a time simply because there is al- 
ways the certain hope that things 
can and will be better in the future. 
But in hell there is no such hope. 
Lost souls know that, while the pres- 
ent is filled with torment, there is no 
prospect that the torment will ever 
lessen. Hopelessness and despair are 





the lot of the damned; they need 
never be the lot of those still living 


on earth. 
* * * 


ITH motives and thoughts like 
these, it is possible for any- 
one to bear up cheerfully under the 
burdens of a given day. Whenever 
there is a temptation to feel op- 
pressed by thoughts of how dark the 
future appears, all the above reflec- 
tions will be called upon to offset 
the feeling of oppression. And this 
prayer, which the Church places on 
the lips of all who say the Divine 
Office every day and at the beginning 
of each day, in Prime, will be called 
to mind: 

“O Lord God almighty, Who hast 
brought us to the beginning of this 
day, defend us in the same by Thy 
power: that we may not fall this day 
into any sin, but that all our 
thoughts, words and works may be 
directed to the fulfillment of Thy 
will. Through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who liveth and reigneth in unity 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
world without end. Amen.” 


A CALL FOR VOCATIONS 


- 


We cannot help turning our paternal spirit in a special way to young 
people; We embrace them with a warm love and remind them that, in 
them, the Church rests great hopes for the years to come. 

The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. (Matt. 9:37) 
How many areas there are where the heralds of the Gospel truth are 
worn out by their labors and waiting eagerly and longingly for those to 
come who will take their place! There are peoples who are languishing 
in a miserable hunger for heavenly food more than for earthly nourish- 
ment. Who will bring the heavenly banquet of life and truth to them? 
We have complete confidence that the youngsters of our time will be as 
quick as those of times past to give a generous answer to the invitation 
of the Divine Master to provide for this vital need. 





John XXIII: The Pope Speaks 
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Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


Tooth Trouble 


HIS shut-in column through the 
years has ranged over a wide vari- 

ety of illnesses and disabilities, and has 
tried to establish ways and means by 
which those who carry the cross of ill- 
ness in any form could gain insight into 
the meaning of the cross and the treas- 
ures to be won by bearing it patiently. 


There is one ailment which seldom 
actually prostrates a person, but which 
nevertheless has caused a_ sufficient 
amount of anguish in its own way. We 
refer, of course, to trouble with one’s 
teeth. There is scarcely anyone who 
has not suffered from the ache of dis- 
eased or decayed teeth, and from a 
certain amount of discomfort and pain 
in the hands of even the most gentle 
dentist. There are some indeed who 
cannot even think of a dentist’s drill 
without shivers of apprehension. Such 
sufferers (and their name is legion) 
may be helped toward patience in this 
small cross by an acquaintance with 
St. Apollonia, patroness of those who 
suffer from dental trouble, and pa- 
troness of those whose profession it is 
to care for the teeth. 

St. Apollonia lived in the third cen- 
tury after Christ in the city of Alex- 
andria on the present Egyptian coast. 
She was a virgin consecrated to God, 
and was well along in years when a 
persecution of the Christians broke out, 
ordered by the Roman emperor Decius. 
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Apollonia was seized along with other 
Christians and the pagan judge de- 
manded that they pay tribute to the 
false gods. When Apollonia refused, the 
following cruel punishment was visited 
upon her, according to an ancient writ- 
er, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria: 

“They seized that admirable virgin 
Apollonia, and beating her jaws, they 
broke out all her teeth, and kindling a 
fire before the city, threatened to burn 
her alive unless she would repeat their 
impious expressions. She refused and 
suddenly sprang into the fire and was 
consumed.” 


In leaping into the fire she was with- 
out doubt acting under the special in- 
spiration of God. This was a special 
case not to be imitated, and we are not 
going to get into a discussion of that. 
The point we wish to make here is that 
this saint in heaven must surely have 
special sympathy for those who suffer 
from bad teeth. She can be relied upon 
to win patience for them by her pray- 
ers, if they themselves will offer up 
their discomfort in a spirit of atone- 
ment. And she can be counted on also 
to give gentleness along with profes- 
sional skill to those members of the 
dental profession who in various places 
are united in guilds under her patron- 
age. 


St. Apollonia, pray for us all. 








MARY and MARTHA 


ETTERS continue to reach us 

commenting on the Feature Let- 
ter in the April LIGUORIAN entitled 
“What Is a Good Catholic?” We are 
grateful to these correspondents for 
valuable insights into the mind of 
the mother with small children, striv- 
ing conscientiously to fulfill the dut- 
ies of her vocation. Certainly we 
agree with the overwhelming major- 
ity of our correspondents that the 
first duty of such a one is to her hus- 
band and children, and nothing, not 
even church work, must be allowed 
to interfere with that. 

Of the many points raised in this 
correspondence, we select two here 
as being of special interest. The Mar- 
tha and Mary reference intrigued a 
great many of our letter writers. 
Here is the pertinent quotation from 
the original feature letter: 

“Then one morning, she (Mrs. 
Neighbor) brought forth her trump 
card. She cited the Biblical story of 
Martha and Mary, of how Martha 
was berated by Christ for only doing 
‘housework,’ while Mary had chosen 
the better part by kneeling at the feet 
of Jesus. She pointed out that by do- 
ing good works and by going to daily 
Mass during Lent she was like Mary, 
while I was a Martha, and she im- 
plied (looking around the living 
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room where her son had cut up paper 
all over the rug) not a very good 
Martha, at that.” 

The reference here, of course, is 
to the incident in Christ’s life de- 
scribed in Luke 10:38-42. 

“Now it came to pass as they were 
on their journey that he entered a 
certain village; and a woman named 
Martha welcomed him to her house. 
And she had a sister called Mary, 
who also seated herself at the Lord’s 
feet, and listened to His word. But 
Martha was busy about much serv- 
ing. And she came up and said: 
‘Lord, is it no concern of Thine that 
my sister has left me to serve alone? 
Tell her therefore to help me.’ But 
the Lord answered and said to her: 
‘Martha, Martha, thou art anxious 
and troubled about many things; and 
yet only one thing is needful. Mary 
has chosen the best part, and it will 
not be taken away from her.’” 


A large number of correspondents 
had something to say about this ref- 
erence. Some admitted to being puz- 
zled and even annoyed by it: 


From Washington: 

One thing that really annoys me 
though is Mrs. Neighbor’s attitude 
toward Mrs. N. N. Did Martha have 
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small children in the Gospel? I’ve al- 
ways felt the Marys in this life were 
the religious, the nuns and sisters. The 
rest of us are captive Marthas much 
as we aspire to be Marys. I'd love to 
get all cleaned up and go running 
around taking care of Puerto Rican 
families (after all I’m not accountable 
for them) but who would rear my chil- 
dren and be a companion to my hus- 
band? 

From Massachusetts: 

This Mary and Martha story has al- 
ways made me very upset. I guess it is 
good to hear something that wakes you. 
But it has never enlightened me. Once 
when I was young, an old nun told us 
the story and gently added that God 
loves those in religious life more than 
those dedicated to a family. I was fur- 
ious. Because my mother was on a 
pedestal alone. A convert, she was the 
best Catholic I ever knew and she 
brought two of us up alone, as my fath- 
er had died. This was echoed again by 
a priest, giving a retreat. I nearly spoke 
out. I really can’t tell you why, even 
now, that it upset me so. I have al- 
ways given much credit to the reli- 
gious but had (and have) a deeper 
feeling for parenthood. So here is a 
different aspect of the same story, with 
the same question, who is the better 
Catholic? And I get just as burned and 
upset as Mrs. N. N. 


The wonderment and annoyance 
of these and other letters stem, it 
seems to us, from a misapprehension 
of Christ’s intention. It is obvious 
that He had high regard for Martha; 
it was in the home of Martha and 
Mary and their brother Lazarus that 
He seems often to have stayed for a 
little rest. Nor should it be supposed 
that Christ was rebuking Martha for 
taking care of her household duties 
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with order and dispatch. Kind and 
considerate as He always was, He 
knew full well and appreciated Mar- 
tha’s energy and zeal to have things 
nice for her guest. 

Rather it was a matter of remind- 
ing Martha affectionately that she 
must not get so caught up in her 
work as to lose her perspective. Most 
women, like Martha, have the voca- 
tion of housewife, and the world 
could not go on without them. But 
a small number, like Mary, are 
called to devote their whole lives to 
prayer and atonement and contem- 
plation, and this in itself is a higher 
way of life. A particular housewife 
may be a greater saint than a partic- 
ular contemplative nun. But this does 
not alter the fact that comparing the 
vocations objectively, the contem- 
plative vocation is higher in God’s 
esteem than the active. Martha, like 
other good women, was perhaps in- 
clined to forget this. 


From Florida: 


As to the Martha and Mary com- 
parison, forgive me if I seem to be 
giving a private interpretation; I’ve on- 
ly been a Catholic three years. It would 
seem the main issue was that Mary 
was putting Christ and His teachings 


first, while Martha . was _puttering 
around in the kitchen with “inci- 
dentals.” To be concerned with our 


household duties is not incidental in it- 
self, but it becomes so if we magnify 
the importance of these tasks beyond 
all reason. There are some housewives 
who are so fussy about having their 
homes clean that even a stray toy on 
the floor or ashes in the ash tray drives 
them to distraction. I dare say we all 
have tendencies to be like Martha in 
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allowing incidentals to clutter up our 
minds and interfere with our learning 
more about Christ and His teachings. 


From Wisconsin: 

The story of Mary and Martha, it 
seems to me, is misinterpreted as Mrs. 
Neighbor applies it. Christ was not 
condemning Martha or what she was 
doing. He was pointing out in an af- 
fectionate manner that she had suc- 
cumbed to the temptation that besets 
most of us, that is; to feel that our 
way of serving God is the only ac- 
ceptable way. Martha’s acts were good; 
she was fulfilling her vocation and be- 
came a saint by so doing. But Mary al- 
so became a saint in her own way. 


Several correspondents made ref- 
erence to the valuable point that al- 
though contemplative nuns and 
housewives obviously follow quite 
different ways of life, still one can- 
not put Mary and Martha into sep- 
arate boxes as if they had nothing 
in common. Each must have some of 
the qualities of the other. As the 
well-known poem called Kitchen 
Prayer expresses it: 


Although I must have Martha’s 
hands, 


I havea Mary mind. 


Perhaps we might summarize this 
section by pointing out that Mrs. 
Neighbor’s reference to the Martha- 
Mary story was ill-taken, and had no 
bearing on the particular point she 
was trying to make. Nevertheless, 
the story does have a meaning that 
all can take to heart, no matter what 
their walk in life, namely, that every- 
one must constantly strive w put 
first things first, and to avoid getting 
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so caught up in attachments and in- 
terests of lesser importance that he 
forgets the one supremely important 
purpose of life: to know, love and 
serve God. 


The strong consensus of opinion 
among our correspondents was that 
Mrs. Neighbor was making unreason- 
able demands upon Mrs. N. N., that 
she seemed to be neglecting her own 
family in her zeal for outside the 
home activities; and that Mrs. N. N. 
was justified in calling a halt to the 
baby-sitting service unless Mrs. 
Neighbor was willing to agree to 
some sort of a fair exchange of such 
service. With that general verdict we 
find ourselves in full agreement. 


However, there were a large num- 
ber of dissenting voices to Mrs. 
N. N.’s proposition that, having six 
children, she could consider herself 
absolved from any and all activities 
outside the home. 


From Massachusetts: 


All of us must agree, I’m sure, that 
one’s first obligation is to one’s state 
in life and for mothers of small chil- 
dren this must include being there 
when needed and fulfilling the numer- 
ous tasks involved in properly rearing 
them. However, I defy any reader to 
prove that any mother is not entitled 
to and does not take some time that is 
just her own. It may be when the chil- 
dren are all in bed, or when there is, 
occasionally, a competent person in 
charge of the children, or it may be 
when dad likes an opportunity to have 
his little family all to himself. And 
what better way is there to spend such 
leisure time than in taking part in some 
parish activities, or in some way, figur- 
atively “contributing to the support of 
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one’s pastor.” Isn’t the problem that 
the time really is there — the proper 
direction of it is lacking? 


From New York: 


I was like Mrs. N. N. and spent all 
my time and energy on my family, with 
no outside interests whatsoever. When 
they grew up and left home, I had the 
time, but I did not know where to go 
or how to start to be a Mary. It has 
taken me years of mental pain to learn 
this lesson: it is not good to be either 
entirely like Mrs. N. N. or entirely like 
Mrs. Neighbor. I don’t think God ex- 
pects mothers to be so dedicated to 
their families that they forget to also 
be charitable to their neighbors, and 
to build up a strong and sustaining 
spiritual life of their own. Mrs. N. N.’s 
family should come first, but she had 
better prepare herself for the day when 
her children no longer need her, or she 
will find it a very difficult readjustment 
to make. I know, because I had to 
make it. 


What exactly can be done in the 
way of outside activity by a young 
mother with small children? Here are 
some rapid fire suggestions. 


From New York: 

I have just completed two years as 
president of our Mother’s Club in the 
parochial school. We have five children 
under ten years of age. When my term 
started, I discussed with our members 
the fact that we were all busy mothers, 
and no one could do everything, so that 
we had to share the work, and each 
would be responsible for her own part. 
I even suggested that some could con- 
tribute by caring for each other’s chil- 
dren. I am sure the emphasis on every- 
one helping, and trying to think “What 
can I do?” has resulted in the greatest 
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blessings from God on our Mothers’ 
Club. 


From Arizona: 

If you don’t like women’s meetings 
(I don’t either), get into Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine work, or join the 
Legion of Mary. This is activity dear 
to the heart of God. And don’t let any- 
one tell you it is impossible with a big 
family. We have five and have been 
married five years. With planning, it is 
not so difficult, and it is very reward- 
ing, to give some time to apostolic 
work. My neighbor has six children, 
seven and under. She teaches catechism 
every Saturday. If you love God enough 


to do something special for Him, you 
will find a way. 


From California: 

In our parish we have a number of 
Guild groups. The majority of women 
in my group are young mothers, and 
quite a few have six or more children. 
What with our monthly meetings, tele- 
phone committees, money raising pro- 
jects, mothers club, etc. we are all 
“active” in our parish. When necessary, 
we baby-sit for each other, taking turns, 
but never overdoing it. Whenever pos- 
sible, our children are right along help- 
ing us. For example, I and others have 
often brought our four and five year 
olds to help clean the church when our 
turn comes once a month. 


From Ohio: 

The lay apostolate is very close to 
my heart. I am a CFMer (Christian 
Family Movement). My wife and I are 
very active. We are parish officers, edit 
our diocesan CFM paper, and serve on 
the National Coordinating Committee. 
I do not believe our children suffer 
from this apostolic work of their par- 
ents, because we try sincerely to keep it 
well regulated. 
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From California: 


I belong to the Order of Martha, 
which is a branch of the Extension So- 
ciety, and enlists women to sew linens 
for the missions. I enjoy doing this 
work, and meeting the other Marthas. 
I am quite sure God will understand 
that I am trying to help out, and yet 
taking care of my family at the same 
time. 


There is no doubt but that a pro- 
gram which will permit the wife and 
mother a reasonable amount of ac- 
tivity in parish affairs calls for the 
cooperation of the husband. 


From New York: 


I am married and the father of five 
small children. I am very proud to say 
that not only does my wife keep a good 
home with no professional domestic 
help (she even washes and irons my 
shirts) but, she also manages to belong 
to the Legion of Mary, the Third Or- 
der of St. Francis, and our parish Ro- 
sary Society. She is a daily communi- 
cant and so am I. We both make a re- 
treat each year. I am President of our 
Catholic Club, active in our Holy Name 
Society, also belong to the Franciscan 
Third Order. How do we do it? We 
manage by mutual cooperation. Most 
of the time when she is at Mass or 
working for the Legion, or at a meet- 
ing, I am at home with the children. 
When I am busy, she is at home. When 
we are busy together we use a baby- 
sitter, just as the average couple uses 
one for a party, a movie, etc. This in- 
volves sacrifice on both our parts, but 
we are willing to help one another. The 
important thing for Mrs. N. N. to real- 
ize is that having children at home does 
not make it a prison. One can, with in- 
telligent planning, with unselfish co- 
operation on the part of the husband 
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and the wife, with the will to broaden 
one’s spiritual and social interests, get 
out and be active in church affairs with- 
out the family, the home, the husband 
suffering one iota. In fact, undoubtedly 
as an end result all concerned will be 
closer to God and better off for it. 


O SUM up this discussion of 

“what a wife can do,” there are 
surely many factors to be taken in- 
to account. Is she physically strong 
or weak? Is she the active and out- 
going type of person who likes to 
meet people and has a flair for or- 
ganization and planning? Or is she 
the shy and retiring type? Is her 
husband understanding and cooper- 
ative? 

Some by reason of circumstances 
and temperament can do little; oth- 
ers are in a position to do much in 
parish affairs and the apostolic en- 
deavors of the Church. But all sure- 
ly should try to do something; no one 
should hang back and say: I am ab- 
solved from any effort whatsoever to 
participate in church and commun- 
ity activities. But whether one is in a 
position to do much or little, pa- 
tience and charity are called for in 
regard to others who may be doing 
much more, or much less, than one- 
self. 

On that note we close the case be- 
tween Mrs. N. N. and Mrs. Neighbor. 





RICH CONCORD 
Better a dry crust with peace 
than a house full of feasting with 


strife. 
Proverbs 17:1 
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NON-CATHOLIC REFUSES TO BE 
MARRIED BY A PRIEST 





OME years ago I married a non-Catholic man outside the Church. Neither of 
S us was married before; but he did not like Catholics, and refused to go to the 
priest. Being young and foolish, I married him before a judge. Now I would like 
to get back to the practice of my religion. My husband is otherwise a very good 
man. He has not interfered with my going to church, and has even allowed our 
children to be baptized and raised as Catholics; but he still refuses to be married 
by a priest. He says we were married once and that is enough. Is there anything 





I can do? 











OLUTION: This case brings out 
S clearly the danger involved in keep- 
ing company with non-Catholics, espe- 
cially those that are hostile to the Cath- 
olic religion. All too often such com- 
pany-keeping leads to an invalid mar- 
riage, to years of torture and anxiety 
of conscience, and even the loss of 
souls. 

Had you even remained firm at the 
time of your marriage, it is quite pos- 
sible that your husband, if he really 
loved you, would have consented to be 
married by the priest. 

However, the past is past; what can 
be done for the future? Of course, the 
easiest and most desirable solution is 
to persuade your husband to be mar- 
ried by the priest. This can often be 
done, even though the other party 
seems obstinate. I know of one case, 
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Hugh J. O'Connell, C.SS.R. 


for example, where a Catholic woman 
was married invalidly to a non-Catholic 
man for forty years. He had even 
threatened to shoot any priest that came 
to see him. Nevertheless, a priest did 
go to see him, and gradually won him 
around to a little more friendly atti- 
tude. In the course of the conversation, 
it came out that the following day was 
to be their fortieth wedding anniver- 
sary. The priest said: “Why don’t you 
give your wife the anniversary present 
that she wants most?” “What’s that?” 
asked the man. “That you be married 
by the priest.” Turning to his wife, the 
man asked: “Is that what you really 
want?” Weeping, she answered: “More 
than anything in the world.” The man 
then grudgingly gave his consent and 
the next day they were married by the 
priest. 
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However, there are cases in which 
the non-Catholic will not consent to 
being married by a priest, in spite of 
all persuasion. There is still a possible 
solution to such cases by the use of 
what is called a radical sanation, or 
healing of the marriage. 


For the granting of such a radical 
sanation the following conditions are 
required: 

1) That both parties be free to marry. 
That is, that there be no impediment 
to the marriage from which the Church 
cannot grant a dispensation. The most 
common obstacle is that one of the 
parties is already bound by the tie of 
a valid, sacramental, consummated 
marriage. Such a marriage is binding 
until the death of one of the parties, 
and hence the Church could not permit 
remarriage to another person while the 
partner remains alive. 


2) That both parties remain perse- 
vering in their marital consent. No one 
can be married without his free and 
full consent. Hence the Church cannot 
heal an invalid marriage unless both 
parties are persevering in their consent 
to the marriage at the time that this 
healing takes place. Actually, you and 
your husband exchanged such a mar- 
ital consent at the time of your mar- 
riage before thé judge, even though that 
marriage was invalid because you were 
bound to be married before a priest. 
The presumption is that this consent 
endures unless there is some reason to 
think that it has been retracted. Your 
husband’s statement: “We were mar- 
ried once and that is enough,” would 


indicate that his marital consent perse- 
veres. 


3) There must be moral certitude 
that the non-Catholic will allow free 
exercise of religion to the Catholic and 
that all children be baptized and raised 
as Catholics. This is a condition of the 
Divine Law, from which the Church 
cannot dispense. Ordinarily, such prom- 
ises are required in writing; however, 
at times, when the non-Catholic has 
shown by his conduct that he will allow 
his partner and children to practice the 
Catholic religion, the Church will ac- 
cept this as proof of his intention. 

If these conditions are fulfilled, and 
if she thinks it wise, the Church will 
proceed to declare the marriage valid. 
In doing so, making use of the power 
granted to her by Christ over Christian 
marriage, she dispenses from any im- 
pediments to the marriage which she 
has power to remove; and likewise from 
the necessity of exchanging the marital 
consent before the priest and two wit- 
nesses. The children of the marriage 
are declared legitimate, and the Catho- 
lic party is enabled once more to ap- 
proach the sacraments. 


The first practical step that you 
should take is to present your case to 
the parish priest. He will make the pre- 
liminary investigations and then send 
the information to the Chancery office 
of the diocese. If all the conditions are 
fulfilled, and if it seems wise, the 
Chancery office will then through the 
power received from the Holy See, 
proceed to the radical sanation, or heal- 
ing of your marriage. 


BONUS 


Although thine own opinion be right, yet if for God’s sake thou leavest 
it and followest another man’s, thou wilt profit the more by it. 
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Inside Story from a Jungle Tragedy 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


The plane, a DC3, fell in wild, 
jungle territory to the north and west 
of Penang in Malaya. Fifteen people 
died in the crash. One of them was 
an American. Alongside the body of 
the American, between the pages of 
a half burned medical book, was a 
thin bundle of yellowing papers. On 
these papers had been written, in a 
scrawling, almost illegible script, the 
following account. 


AM seated on the floor in a 
thatch-roofed, bamboo hut that 
stands on stilts in a remote section of 
the jungle in southeast Asia. There 
are no roads that link my village with 
the outside world. There are no peo- 
ple of my own color, nationality or 
education with whom I am associat- 
ed. Here I have lived alone with the 
natives for more than thirty years. I 
have done so only that I might forget. 

I have not forgotten. 

My place of birth is America. I 
am a doctor. I was born and raised a 
Catholic. My nearest neighbor here 
in the jungle is a priest whose place 
is ten days’ walk away. He is a Can- 
adian, a man of great courage and 
zeal, the opposite of myself. About 
twice a year he pays me a visit. He 
knows that I am a Catholic, and each 
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The Body 
in the 


Plane Wreck 


time he comes I know that he hopes 
I will ask him to hear my confession. 
He must wonder why I refuse to con- 
fess even when he gently and indirect- 
ly prods me. He knows that there is 
no other priest to whom I might go. 
Tomorrow he will find out. Tomor- 
row is the time for him to come. To- 
morrow I make my confession. 

The hour is 1:35 a.m. There is no 
sound about me except the restless 
movement of the jungle — the cry 
of the migrant bird, the occasional 
jabbering of an awakened monkey, 
the nearly noiseless stirring of a ser- 
pent through the thick entanglement 
of brush that encircles me and 
would, if possible, devour and de- 
stroy me. 

It is impossible for me to sleep. 
The reason is not the intense heat of 
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this humid, equatorial area or the 
solitude or the insects of infinite 
variety that never leave me alone. It 
is because I am haunted by the mem- 
ory of my past. During the day my 
work keeps me busy. I do not give 
myself a chance to think. But at night 
I am almost driven mad by the hor- 
ror of the nightmare that assails me. 


T ONE time I was what is called 
in civilized society a prominent 
and successful physician. Ann was 
my wife’s name. She was the only 
child of a respectable family and a 
graduate of the same university from 
which I took my medical degree. She 
was beautiful and popular and a 
Catholic like myself. We seemed com- 
patible in every way. I felt myself 
fortunate in having so outstanding a 
girl for my wife. 

My medical career brought me 
deep satisfaction. I liked the practical 
side of medicine. I had a well-located 
swank office. I had an efficient nurse- 
secretary. I had more patients than 
I could handle. Because of my fond- 
ness for research, I turned my office 
basement into a laboratory. I was en- 
joying a full and happy life. 

This lasted_only a few years. My 
troubles began with my wife. 

She did not want me to do re- 
search. She called it a waste of time. 
My wife, alas, was interested in noth- 
ing, except herself. She was vastly in- 
terested in herself. I had to be with 
her all the time. A slave to her 
whims. My closest interests had to be 
sacrificed if they clashed with her 
desires. 

It was inevitable that I should lose 
touch with my work. Half the time I 
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could not get to my office because of 
the social engagements to which she 
had committed me. My income began 
to fall off. I had established a high 
standard of living, but now I could 
not meet my bills. What saved me 
from bankruptcy was a position I ob- 
tained of special medical examiner at 
the state prison that was located on 
the outskirts of the city. Among my 
duties there was the grisly one of 
certifying as dead, criminals who had 
been executed. 

It was inevitable also that I should 
begin to brood over the trouble that 
I was having with my wife. I think 
that the moment came when I began 
to hate her. I was not sure. I loved 
her and hated her at the same time. 
My mind was so confused when I 
first realized the predicament that I 
was in that I did not know exactly 
what my true sentiments were. 


ELP came to me from an un- 
expected quarter — from one 
whom I had hardly noticed until 
then, my nurse-secretary. I discov- 
ered that it was pleasant to use her 
first name, Angela. I was attracted to 
her by the fact of her resemblance 
to Ann. She had the same coloring, 
the same type of hair, the same ready 
smile. But unlike Ann, she was un- 
selfish. 

She was full of sympathy for me 
in the confusion and frustrations that 
possessed me, and her sympathy 
soothed me like a soft caress. I talk- 
ed to her more and more. I allowed 
her to help me bear the burden of 
my loneliness. The long hours that 
we spent in the office drew us togeth- 
er in a kind of conspiratorial union 
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that I soon found I could not dis- 
pense with. I was falling in love with 
the girl. 

But here again I was confronted 
with failure. There could be nothing 
of real happiness between Angela 
and me unless the impasse of my 
marriage could be broken through. 
The Catholic faith, which we shared, 
forbade divorce and second marriage. 
Still, there had to be a break- 
through. I simply had to salvage my 
lost happiness. But how? 

As I was wondering over what to 
do, Ann decided to leave me. She 
wrote a note in which she said that 
she was going home to her mother 
until I could be as good a husband as 
I pretended to be a doctor. She was 
leaving me—and probably for good. 
In a few days she would be gone. 


The note caused a rage to rise in 
me that I never experienced before. 
I tore the paper into a hundred 
pieces and cast them to the winds. 
In the days that followed, consumed 
with bitterness, I allowed myself to 
go to pieces; it seemed to me I could 
find peace only in the half stupor of 
heavy drinking. 

Angela wept over me as though I 
were a child when she saw what was 
happening to me. For the first time 
she kissed me. For the first time she 
showed annoyance with the way my 
wife was acting. She even joined me 
for a moment in my criticism and 
condemnation. But she showed no 
willingness to deepen the misunder- 
standing that separated us. In fact 
she intimated that perhaps she could 
do something to remedy the situa- 
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tion. She could call on Ann, and 
reason with her. 

As far as I was concerned, I was 
certain now that I was in love with 
this girl. My marriage was finished. 
That part of my life was over. It was 
to the future that I had to look. I 
was confident that Angela would help 
me face that future bravely when the 
time came. It seemed dark, without 
hope or promise, at the moment. But 
something would happen to set things 
right. I was strengthened, reassured. 


OMETHING did happen, some- 

thing terrible beyond words. The 

next night, my wife was murdered in 
her bedroom. 

I was questioned at great length 
by the police. Was there trouble be- 
tween us? Where was I the night of 
the murder? I did not know. But there 
were witnesses, it seemed, who saw 
me in a bar at the approximate time 
of the crime. Their testimony ap- 
peared to clear me. 

Angela was not so fortunate. 

Two people had seen her enter the 
house the evening of the murder. No 
one had seen her leave. She refused 
to give the reason for her visit to the 
house. Undoubtedly she was afraid 
of incriminating me. But she only in- 
criminated herself. Her silence was 
taken as an admission of guilt. Then 
my wife’s mother came forward. She 
had seen Angela and my wife in loud 
altercation. She had heard Angela 
use violent and threatening words. 
She had run from the room in fright 
and shortly afterward the murder had 
taken place. 

I was aghast at the turn the case 
had taken. It never occurred to me 
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that anything so fantastic as Angela’s 
being brought up for trial could hap- 
pen. I had felt certain that her exa- 
mination was only a strategem of the 
police to deceive and to placate the 
public, that in due time she would be 
released. Now she was to be tried for 
a murder she did not commit. 

Angela did not kill my wife. / 
killed her. 

I must put my pencil down for a 
moment and stop this writing. My 
hand is shaking uncontrollably. My 
heart is beating as though to burst. 
The jungle is still as death. The heat 
is oppressive. I must pause. .. . 


T LAST I have said it. I make 
my confession out loud. For the 
first time in thirty years the words 
have passed my lips. It was I who 
killed Ann. Half drunk and filled 
with bitterness, I stole into her bed- 
room in the middle of the night and 
strangled her with my two hands. 
Not a sound came from her lips ex- 
cept the rattle in her throat that an- 
nounced her death. I left unobserved 
as quietly as I came. 
And now Angela, the girl whom I 
loved and for whom I killed, was to 
suffer for my crime. 


I engaged the best legal counsel. 
I even made a frantic study of the 
law myself to find a loophole of es- 
cape. But the one thing that I could 
not do was to go to the police and 
tell them that it was I who had com- 
mitted the crime, so great was the 
cowardice in my soul. 

Angela was found guilty. In due 
time she was sentenced by the judge 
to die. 
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There is difficulty in putting down 
on paper the feelings that I experi- 
enced when I heard the decision of 
the jury and the sentence of the 
judge. I was beside myself with re- 
morse for the past and fear for the 
future — fear for Angela and fear 
for myself. But the climax of my 
agony was still to come. In the pris- 
on where I served as special medical 
examiner, my task would be to cer- 
tify her death. As one in hell, I 
waited for the day to come. 


It was a dark and penetratingly 
cold day, with low clouds in the sky 
and intermittent gusts of rain mixed 
with snow slanting over and around 
the prison. I remember nothing of 
the events that preceded the final and 
terrible moment of that day. Only the 
memory of a few dread moments 
haunts my sleeping and my waking 
hours. 


The witnesses filed slowly and si- 
lently into the room. I took my place 
in a corner near the front. And then 
Angela came in, a priest in surplice 
and purple stole before her, a guard 
on each side, her step unfaltering and 
firm. I dared not look at her. The 
footsteps paused. I knew her eyes 
had found me in the corner and were 
fixed on me in bitter accusation. No 
cry for mercy fell from her lips, no 
protestation of her innocence. The 
footsteps began again. They were 
coming toward me. Once more they 
stopped. Angela was not two feet 
away, close enough to be touched 
by my hand. 

I jammed shut my eyes. I tried to 
turn away and close my ears. I could 
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not. For a moment she stood there, 
her eyes upon my face. Then she said 
softly, “I forgive you. May God for- 
give you too.” That was all. She 
knew! And she was dying in my 
place! A thousand voices shouted 
MURDERER! MURDERER! in my 
mind. 


LMOST before I realized that it 
began, it was over. Not a 
sound could be heard in the room, 
not even the breathing of the wit- 
nesses and guards — only the voice 
of the priest as he said the solemn 
words of the anointing and the pray- 
ers for the dying, “May the angels 
come to meet thee. .. .” No one 
moved, But in my heart it was as if 
the fiend himself cried gloatingly: 
Murderer! 

Weeks passed. All was over for 
me now. I was entirely alone. And 
yet I was not alone at all. My con- 
science and my memory seared with 
the fury of a fire. I saw both Ann 
and Angela in every shadow that fell 
across my path. I heard their voices 
in every whispering of the wind. I 
saw suspicion in every face that 
turned toward me in the street. 


I closed my office and fled to the 
farthest corner of the country. I 
changed my name. I would bury my- 
self in a life where I never could be 
followed and in which I never would 
be found. Where could I find such a 
life? The idea struck me like lightning 
from the sky. I would go to the 
farthest, most abandoned place I 
could find in the world. I would re- 
call all my medical and surgical 
knowledge; I would study every med- 
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ical book I could get my hands on. 
Then I would settle down in some 
jungle or forest area, where the peo- 
ple had no one to care for their bod- 
ily needs — their malaria, their lep- 
rosy, their skin afflictions, their mal- 
nutrition. It would be a place to 
which visitors would rarely come, so 
that no one would know of me in 
the outer world. Then I would spend 
my life doing everything in my pow- 
er to help the poor and forsaken 
around me. Maybe in work I could 
forget my crime. I’ve had the work. 
I’ve kept few records, but I know I 
have treated thousands upon thou- 
sands of the poor around me. I have 
used the hands that killed to heal. 


Fo thirty years now I have been 
in this remote and forgotten cor- 
ner of the world. But not for one 
minute have I escaped my memory 
and my terror. Like a cancer my con- 
science has continued to consume 
me. But as the years went by, there 
grew within me a fear much fiercer 
than the fear of death. I began to be 
afraid of God. What would happen 
to me when I died? Was there a 
chance that I could be forgiven? Al- 
ways, when the doubt arose and when 
despair seized hold of me, Angela’s 
words would ring in my ears, “I for- 
give you! I forgive you! I forgive 
you!” If she could forgive could God 
do less? 

Tonight I have decided to throw 
myself on His mercy. On this moldy 
paper, in this decaying jungle, I am 
writing my confession for the world 
to read. Tomorrow I will confess to 
God through the priest who will come 
to visit me. And I will receive the 
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absolution for my sins. Never again 
after that will I be afraid. Then will 
I return to the world I left so long 
ago and make my third and last con- 
fession — to the law. They may do 
with me what they will. 

Dawn is beginning to rise above 
the undergrowth and through the 
giant palm trees of the jungle. The 
monkeys are chattering, the birds are 
sleepily singing as they stir them- 
selves in the trees. In the village the 
day’s activity begins. Soon my priest- 
visitor will be here. I must make 
ready to receive him. I must make 
ready to confess. Again I tremble 
and fears assail me. Can I go through 
with it? I hear footsteps on the lad- 
der of my hut. The priest is here. 





I will not even greet him lest I falter. 
I will meet him at the door and start 
at once. “Please hear my confession 
—bless me, Father, for I have 
simmed. .. .” 

The bodies in the plane were 
burned almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Only one body escaped the 
flames — that of the American; 
apparently it had been thrown 
free in the crash. There was a 
smile on his face. He must have 
been unaware that death was so 
close. Or, if he knew that it was 
coming, he must have been a 
man who was not afraid. Appar- 
ently he died in peace. The body 
was flown to America for burial. 
The burial was private. 
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FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS 


We might have much peace, if we would not busy ourselves with the 
sayings and doings of other people and with things which do not concern 
us. How long can he abide in peace who entangles himself in other peo- 
ple’s concerns? Blessed are the singlehearted, for they shall enjoy much 
peace! 


~ 


ANNIVERSARY FAULTS 


If every year we rooted out one fault, we should soon become perfect 
men. 


Imitation 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Motor vehicle accidents killed 37,600 and injured 2,870,000 persons 
on U. S. highways during 1959. 


A study compiled by The Travelers Insurance Companies shows that 
speed was responsible for 12,980 traffic deaths in 1959 — more than 
43 percent of the total. 
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MALCOLM DRINKWATER, C.SS.R. | F YOU are looking for a com- 
pletely final, exhaustive and uni- 
versally satisfying and convincing 
answer to the problem of evil in the 
world, don’t read this article. Evil in 
the world is a problem that is not 
WHY going to be completely solved by 
anybody as long as time endures. 
Trying to get a complete and perfect 
answer is as hopeless as the efforts 
of a sea gull fishing on a frozen lake. 
He pursues what he cannot reach. If 
we are seeking the answer to what is 
DID GOD in truth a mystery, we are tracking 
that which will always elude us. Mys- 
teries are secrets hidden in the mind 
of God, and much of the problem of 
evil is a mystery that God has not 
chosen to reveal to us. 
ALLOW But this ought not halt our search 
for some explanation of the problem 
of evil; for from our searching and 
asking and reflecting we can learn 
that the position taken by our reli- 
gion on the mystery or problem of 


evil is not unreasonable. 

THIS TO Physical evil is the heart of the 
problem. It is usually what a person 
is thinking about when he asks any 
questions about the problem of evil 


in the world. The reason is that this 
type of evil is the direct cause of 


H APPEN? pain and sorrow. 


The world has always had a more 
than abundant share of physical evil. 
Even in our twentieth century, the 


This question can be asked in other ways: How can God, Who 
is all-good and all-powerful, permit evil to exist in the world? 
Why does God allow such things as crippling disease, sudden 
death, tragic disasters, mental anguish and — greatest problem 
of all — the suffering of the innocent? 
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so-called golden age of progress in 
science, we behold and experience 
much pain and suffering. Why has 
the good and just God allowed this? 


It might be argued that this evil 
of suffering is due to our finite, our 
limited nature. God had to make us 
finite — with limited endowments 
and capabilities. Only God can be 
infinite—perfect without limit. Being 
finite, we are limited, and our limi- 
tation consists in a corruptible body 
and a mind sensitive to pain. But 
there is an objection. God could 
have created another world, another 
order of things in which the crea- 
tures would still be finite, but in 
which their limitation would be so 
slight that there would be practically 
no pain and suffering. 


This is exactly what God did when 
He placed our first parents in Eden. 
By their finite nature they were sub- 
ject to pain and death. But God gave 
to Adam and Eve certain preter- 
natural — or extra — gifts to offset 
their limitations. Among these extra 
gifts were freedom from suffering 
and death, and control of the will 
over the lower senses. Temptation 
slid into the garden in the trail of a 
serpent, and our first parents fell. 
They lost the preternatural gifts, and 
that with no injustice, for these gifts 
were freely given and could be free- 
ly taken away. Man then became 
subject to suffering and death, and 
to the disordered cravings of his pas- 
sions. But this is only the story of 
how evil came about. It does not 
answer the question — why did it 
happen? 
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The story of the fall leads to other 
questions. Why did not God put the 
Blessed Virgin in Eve’s place? Why 
did He not create only men of good 
will, such as St. Joseph and St. John 
the Baptist, who would keep things 
in line as He ordered them? Ulti- 
mately all our inquiries can be traced 
to the bedrock question: why did 
God create this particular kind of 
world anyway? 


N THE Sacred Scriptures, when 

tragedy had struck Job and his 
entire household, that poor man be- 
gan to ask questions which resemble 
the questions about evil which we 
ask in our day. One day Job was 
served a subpoena. He was sum- 
moned to appear before the divine 
investigating committee. The Holy 
Trinity was the committee. It would 
be helpful to read back a few parts 
of the transcript of that memorable 
hearing. 


“Then from the midst of a whirl- 
wind, the Lord gave Job his answer: 
Here is one that must ever be cloud- 
ing the truth of things with words 
ill-considered . . . . it is my turn to 
ask questions. From what vantage- 
point wast thou watching, when I 
laid the foundations of the earth?” 

(Job is silent.) 

“Tell me, since thou art so wise, 
was it thou or I designed earth’s plan, 
measuring it out with the line? ... 
Was it thou or I shut in the sea be- 
hind bars? . . . Thus far thou shalt 
come, said I, and no further; here 
let thy swelling waves spend their 
force.” 

(Trembling, Job says nothing. ) 
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“Tell me, if such knowledge is 
thine, all its secrets; where the light 
dwells, where darkness finds its 
home; hast thou followed either of 
these to the ends of its journey, 
tracked it to its lair? Didst thou fore- 
see the time of thy own birth, couldst 
thou foretell the years of life that lay 
before thee?” 

(Still no answer from Job!) 

In this way God matched Job 
question for question. He was not 
trying to browbeat him. God wanted 
to humble Job; to show him how 
puny and ludicrous is the mind of 
man in comparison to “the depth of 
the riches of the wisdom of God.” 


HE human mind cannot give an 

intellectually satisfying answer 
to this problem; nor has God chosen 
to reveal it. We cannot see enough of 
the picture to reconcile these two 
facts: on the one hand, a God who 
is almighty and infinitely good, and 
on the other hand, the evil in the 
world which He foresaw and could 
have prevented. 

We do know, from application of 
the intellect, that there is a God, 
Who is all-knowing, all-wise, all- 
powerful, and just. From revelation 
we know that God has always taken 
a personal interest in His creatures, 
especially man. God says that He has 
graven us in His hand and that 
though a mother might forget her 
children, He would not forget us. 
We can, therefore, deduce that God 
has permitted evil for a good reason. 


Because He is infinite wisdom, 
God knows that in this world of sin, 
pain and death, He can still work out 
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His divine plan. He has determined 
that the good will always outweigh 
the evil; that in the end the good 
should triumph. Saint Augustine af- 
firms this: “God would never have 
foreknown vice in any work of His, 
angel or man, but that He knew in 
like manner what good use to put it 
unto. His omnipotency distributes all 
unto all, and knows how to make 
use of both good and bad.” 


We have been put on this earth to 
save our souls; not to get all the 
answers. Evil, pain and suffering, as 
mere theoretic problems, will be bat- 
tered back and forth till the end. It 
is when evil comes out of the realm 
of reason, when it enters a man’s life 
in some tragic form that man really 
begins to look for an answer to the 
question: why must I suffer? 


What the answer will be depends 
upon the state of a person’s soul. If 
he has sinned, then a reasonable 
answer could be that his suffering 
comes because of his sin. It was no 
empty superstition that prompted the 
apostles to ask our Lord, “Rabbi, 
who has sinned, this man or his par- 
ents, that he should be born blind?” 
God sends suffering because of sin; 
either to give us a chance to atone 
for past sin, or to jolt us out of our 
present sinful state. It is with this last 
idea in mind that God spoke through 
Isaias, the prophet: “What is there 
that I ought to do more to My vine- 
yard, that I have not done to it? ... 
And now I will show you what I will 
do to my vineyard. I will take away 
the hedge thereof, and it shall be 
wasted. .. . And I will make it des- 
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olate.” This desolation is God’s tool. 
With it God often saves sinners from 
a terrible fate they would otherwise 
blindly and stubbornly have chosen. 
But let us remember what Christ 
replied to the apostles when they 
asked about the man born blind. 
“Neither hath this man _ sinned,” 
Christ said, “nor his parents.” 


OD very often sends great tribu- 

lation to those who have not 
sinned — to the innocent. The in- 
nocent can suffer to atone for the 
sins of others and to gain for them- 
selves a high place in heaven. We 
have all fallen under the conse- 
quences of original sin. Everyone, 
saint or sinner, must work out his 
salvation in tribulation. God has ar- 
ranged things so that patient suffer- 
ing, especially that of the innocent, 
is more in His sight than mere atone- 
ment for our own sins or the sins of 
others. Each time we accept the 
trials God sends, it is like saving 
coupons. Only we do not get a clock- 
radio; we get an endless reward. 
Take our Lord’s advice: “Do not lay 





up treasure for yourselves on earth, 
where there is moth and rust to con- 
sume it, where there are thieves to 
break in and steal it; lay up treasure 
for yourselves in heaven, where there 
is no moth or rust to consume it, no 
thieves to break in and steal.” 


If you still think you have cause 
to complain of your suffering, then 
the Church might very well take you 
aside, as God did with Job. “Do you 
see, my son,” she asks, “there in the 
shadow of the empty cross, the moth- 
er holding her dead Son. Before you 
complain of your physical illness, 
what do you think of those wounds? 
Is it not clear that He suffered much 
from them? And you who cannot en- 
dure some mental pain, consider the 
ring of holes around His head. 
Doesn’t it make you wonder what a 
crown of thorns feels like? And final- 
ly, you, my children, who suffer lone- 
liness or the terrible anguish of des- 
pair, before you complain, will you 
not first stop and think of your Sa- 
viour’s last words, ‘My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ ” 


PAGE FROM A PRAYER BOOK 

One day many years ago an old Negro slave was making his daily 
trip to Mass near Bardstown, Kentucky. He didn’t know it, but a famous 
architect used to ride by that way every morning and had developed a 
growing curiosity about the old Negro’s regular journeys. One day a 
page fell out of the book which the Negro was carrying and, after he 
had passed, the famous architect got off his horse and picked it up. That 
page happened to be from a Catholic prayer book, and its finding sent 
a fallen-away Catholic back to his religion. Today in Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, stands the first Catholic Cathedral erected beyond the Alleghenies, 
designed and built entirely at his own expense back in 1819 by John 
Rogers, one of the famous architects of the day — and all as a result 
of the page which accidently fell from the prayer book of an old Negro 


slave on his way to Mass. 
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FOR WIVES AND 





HUSBANDS ONLY 


Is Contraception Ever Necessary? 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: What is expected of a 

wife and husband who have the 
RH factor problem, when not only one 
but several doctors, including a special- 
ist, tell them that they can never have 
another child that will live, and that 
there is a chance that the mother would 
not survive either? This case is very 
rare. The couple have three children, 
only the first having been by normal 
birth, the second had to have many 
blood transfusions and the third, after 
a complete change of blood, was very 
fragile for a long time. The fourth baby, 
taken at seven months, died seconds af- 
ter birth. The mother was very ill and 
upset. Should this mother have to go 
through more pregnancies knowing that 
the babies cannot live and she herself 
may die? Isn’t it a sin to put one’s life 
in danger? Since rhythm does not work 
for this mother, would not total absti- 
nence be too great a strain on their 
happy marriage? 


OLUTION: Despite the fact that 

our correspondent calls the case she 
presents “very rare,” there are several 
letters on our desk now describing 
similar heart-rending situations, to say 
nothing of the hundreds we have re- 
ceived previously. Invariably, almost, 
these letters end with the anguished 
plea: “Ah, surely, this is one case in 
which you as a priest will be able to 
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say that contraception is the only solu- 
tion and therefore lawful. Ordinarily I 
can understand that you must stick to 
your guns on the issue of contraception; 
but in a rare, extraordinary, heart-ren- 
ding case like this, surely there is room 
for you to make an exception.” 


But there are no exceptions to a di- 
vine and natural law of God. A priest 
is bound under pain of mortal sin not 
to corrupt, in preaching, giving advice, 
solving problems, the eternal law of 
God. His very right to preach and give 
moral advice depends on his fidelity in 
upholding what he knows to be com- 
mands and prohibitions of God Him- 
self. 

We are aware that it is not an easy 
thing to be faithful to a law of God in 
the face of great obstacles such as are 
listed above. But Jesus Christ did not 
offer an easy religion to His followers. 
He offered them a religion of the cross, 
of self-denial, of the necessity of giving 
up anything sinful for the love of God. 
“If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck 
it out.” “If anyone cannot give up fa- 
ther and mother and home and lands 
and possessions for My sake, he is not 
worthy to be My disciple.” He often 
described how the kingdom of heaven 
is worth any sacrifice that must be 
made. 

When a husband and wife are mu- 
tually and completely committed to the 
service of Christ and the quest of heav- 
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en, problems like the above are solved 
in the light of the lessons that are learn- 
ed from the cross of Christ. If one or 
both of a married couple are doubtful 
of the values taught by Christ, thus 
inevitably more concerned with the 
pleasures and securities of this life than 
of the next, then they will hardly be 
equal to “plucking out an eye” or “car- 
rying a cross daily” or giving up the 
equivalent of “father and mother and 
home and possessions,” as Christ told 
His followers they must be ready to do. 

Thus if the danger of conception is 





so certain and so great that it should 
not prudently be risked, abstinence 
from marriage relations will be consid- 
ered a sacrifice made to the crucified 
Christ. If there is merely some doubt, 
not absolute certainty, about the out- 
come of a pregnancy, they may smother 
the doubt with confidence in God and 
trust in the merits and promises of 
Christ dying for them on His cross. In 
short, the farther any of us wander 
away from the cross of Christ, the 
harder it will be to obey any law of 
God. 





. - - CHRIST TO SHIELD ME 
TODAY 


Against poison, against burning 

Against drowning, against wound- 
ing, 

So that there may come to me 
abundance of reward. 

Christ with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, 

Christ in me, Christ beneath me, 
Christ above me, 

Christ on my right, Christ on my 
left, 

Christ when I lie down, Christ 
when I sit down, 

Christ when I arise. 

Christ in the heart of every man 
who thinks of me, 

Christ in the mouth of every one 
who speaks of me, 

Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me. 

Prayer reputedly composed 
by Saint Patrick 
Holy Name Journal 





MY PET SERMON 


Tom Williams of the old John 
o’London admired a Negro preach- 
er’s synopsis of a sermon: ‘It is a 
model — three-pointed, symmetri- 
cal, comprehensive.’ We quote: 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


1. His Badness: 
a. He revelled. 
b. He devilled. 
c. He grovelled. 
2. His Sadness 


a. He went to the dogs. 
b. He ate with the hogs. 
c. He lost all his togs. 


3. His Gladness: 
a. He got the seal. 
b. He ate the veal. 
c. He danced a reel. 


The Redemptorist Record 
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Can 


The story of big problems and big 
heroes, and the story of little problems 


and little heroes has been going on 
year after year for centuries. And so 


You 


it will continue until the end of time. 


KENNETH EBERHARD, C.SS.R. 


HE year was 1873. The place 

was Maui, the second largest of 

the Hawaiian Islands. The occasion 

was the consecration of a new church. 

The ceremony had all the color that 

a solemn church service could offer 

for the Hawaiians with their love of 
pageantry. 

The bishop loved his Hawaiian 
people. On this particular occasion 
he had outdone himself to please 
them. All the clergy from the various 
islands had come to be present for 
the ceremony, and the solemn page- 
antry had lasted almost the entire 
day. 

But all good things come to an 
end. The dedication of a church is 
no exception. Joyfully the people 
walked away to their homes — joy- 
fully, because now their God had a 
home in their village. 

The bishop was glad to be alone 


‘with his priests. He had many things 
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Be a 


Hero? 


to tell them. His eyes glowed with 
warm affection as he praised them 
honestly for the progress of their 
work. His gratitude overflowed into 
every word. 

Then the bishop came to a very 
important part of his talk. He 
paused. It was a long pause. His brow 
wrinkled slightly. His priests felt that 
something was worrying him. Ner- 
vously the bishop twisted his episco- 
pal ring on his finger, glanced down 
at the ring. Then, without looking up, 
he said: “Molokai needs a priest. 
Will anyone volunteer?” 


HAT was Molokai? A leper 
colony, which existed be- 

cause island hospitals were too few; 
and the lepers were many. Segrega- 
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tion by exile was considered the on- 
ly way of checking the spread of the 
disease, and so all lepers were sent to 
the island of Molokai, and on Molo- 
kai they were placed on a peninsula 
which was cut off from the rest of the 
land by high cliffs. This peninsula 
was the site of the colony—an exiled 
piece of land for exiled lepers. 


Conditions at Molokai were the 
worst imaginable. The lepers were 
not provided with dwellings; they 
built huts for themselves, and these 
inadequate shelters soon lost all ap- 
pearance of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. The lepers were not supplied 
with clothing; they possessed only the 
ragged garments they had brought 
with them. Nor were they given food; 
they were given some simple farm im- 
plements and told to raise their own 
produce. More lepers were dying 
from exposure than from the terrible 
disease; and when they died the lep- 
ers had no graves. The corpses lay 
and rotted in the open fields. 

The moral condition of the colony 
was equally depressing. The lepers 
had a saying: “In this place there is 
no law.” With this principle guiding 
them, the people made a strong 
liquor by distilling the root of a wild 
plant and lived out their exile in 
drunkenness and depravity. 


These people had no hope; noth- 
ing to look forward to. Leprosy was 
an incurable disease. They were the 
living dead, and they knew it. 

Finally, the lepers had no love; 
only hate. Hate for the white man 
who had brought this disease to their 
islands; hate for the government 
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which had driven them from their 
homes and families. They even hated 
those who tried to help them, and it 
was not unknown for the lepers to 
attack such persons and try to touch 
them with their sores until the visi- 
tors fled in horror. 

That was Molokai. 

Now you know what the bishop’s 
question meant. Now you know why 
his brow was wrinkled and why he 
looked to his ring to remind himself 
of his duty. To ask for a volunteer 
for Molokai was to ask for a volun- 
teer for a living hell. That called for 
courage. 

But if it took courage to ask that 
question, it took far more courage 
to answer it. The bishop had hoped 
and prayed for one volunteer; but no 
sooner had he spoken than four of 
his priests stepped forward and of- 
fered themselves. Offered themselves 
for Molokai! 

The bishop’s worried look gave 
way to tears. Not tears of sadness, 
but tears of joy, tears of thanksgiv- 
ing. He had hardly dared to hope 
for such heroism. 

* * * 

F THIS were a simple story, it 
would end here. But this story 
does not end here, just as it did not 
begin with the bishop and his prob- 
lem. It began centuries ago with the 
Gospel story of Christ in the garden 
of the agony, when He prayed, “Fath- 
er, if it be Thy will, let this chalice 
pass Me by. But Thy will, not Mine, 
be done.” That story has been going 
on ever since, year after year, mom- 
ent after moment. It is still being 
written now, and so it will continue 
until the end of time. It is the story 
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of big problems and big heroes, the 
story of little problems and little 
heroes. The scene of the story is set 
in our own lives, it touches people 
like us, who wonder sometimes what 
we are really doing to show by ac- 
tion that we love God and love our 
neighbor. Over and over again the 
question comes to persons in the 
most ordinary and unromantic places 
in life: “Will you volunteer? Can you 
be a hero?” 


Every day, every hour, the ques- 
tion is asked. Many fail to answer 
the question because they do not rec- 
ognize their opportunity. They do not 
realize sometimes that the question is 
being asked. They do not realize that 
heroism can sometimes wear the 
common, work clothes of every day. 
There are other persons who do rec- 
ognize the question, and with God’s 
help thev accept the challenge. Prob- 
ably they would be the last to call 
themselves heroes or heroines. But 
they do answer; they do volunteer. 


Can you be a hero? 

You read a notice in your _ 
bulletin stating that a parish census 
will be taken. Volunteers are wanted 
to go from house to house on week 
ends and in the evenings after work 
hours. You get the picture at a 
glance: visiting all the homes in the 
area, asking the people if they are 
Catholics, getting names, and facts 
and figures; tired feet, aching head, 
slammed doors, sharp answers, cold 
stares and colder welcomes. The un- 
pleasant details seem- to wash the 
pleasant features right out of the pic- 
ture. But you recognize the question 
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hidden in the bulletin notice: “Can 
you be a hero?” 

You are on a hunting trip with a 
group of friends. In order to hear 
Mass on Sunday you must get up 
several hours before the others and 
drive a good number of miles. All 
the others in the group — including 
another Catholic — try to talk you 
out of it, telling you that you don’t 
have to go to church in this situa- 
tion. It’s too inconvenient! In your 


' opinion you correctly believe that the 


inconvenience involved does not ex- 
cuse you from hearing Mass. The 
“boys” keep on trying to talk you out 
of it, and make you feel that you’re 
going to look rather foolish if you 
get up early and go to Mass. There’s 
a question hidden in their easy talk: 
“Can you be a hero?” 


You are criticized by thoughtless 
friends and neighbors because of 
your growing family. Five children 
already? You are kept so busy that 
you do not seem to have a moment 
for yourself. Day after day you real- 
ize more and more what courage and 
generosity and loyalty it takes to be 
a good wife and mother. Each day 
you must dedicate yourself again to 
your freely chosen task of serving 
God in your vocation of marriage. 
Each day you must answer the ques- 
tion: “Can you be a heroine?” 

You are a guest at a dinner party 
on Friday. You are the only Catholic 
in the group. Big, juicy steaks are 
served to all the guests. It’s not go- 
ing to be easy to say, “May I have 
some of your delicious scrambled 
eggs, please?” But there’s the ques- 
tion again: “(Can you be a hero?” 
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You have been married for ten 
years. Your husband has practically 
all the faults which a thoughtless, 
careless husband can develop. You 
begin to wonder whether you have 
made the big mistake; whether he 
loves you now or ever did really love 
you, or just provided for his own 
comfort and care when he married 
you. You know that the situation will 
probably get worse from year to 
year. It’s a daily battle to be faithful 
to your marriage promises, and you 
feel like walking out on it all. Can 
you keep on trying to keep your mar- 
riage and your family together? Can 
you hear the question? Can you be 
a heroine? 

The doctor has told you that you 
have incurable cancer. Six months— 
a year at most—to live! There’s so 
much to be done. You have four 
young children. Who will take care 
of them and your wife? Why does 
God allow this to happen to you? 
Can you calmly try to make use of 





the time that is left to arrange as 
well as you can for the care of your 
family? Can you try to learn to say 
humbly, “God’s will be done!” Can 
you begin to prepare yourself sin- 
cerely for death? This is far out of 
the field of little problems. This is 
crushing in its bigness! But can you 


be a hero? 
* * * 


IFTEEN years after the bishop 

asked his question, the priest 

who had been chosen from the four 

who volunteered was dying. Dying on 

Molokai. Dying of leprosy. And once 

again the bishop asked his question: 
“Will anyone volunteer?” 

This time, with one exception, 
every priest in his diocese answered 
the call. Leprosy may be spread from 
one to many others, but courage can 
be passed on to others too. 

So look for the question. Listen 
for it. Can you be a hero? If you 
answer with courage, others will find 
the courage to be heroes too. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LieuoriAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LicuoriAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGuoriaAN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 








IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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SIDEGLANCES S SB 


About Lay Teachers in 
Catholic Schools 


T IS time that something be 

said and broadcast widely in 
praise of the many fine Catho- 
lic lay teachers, both men and 
women, who, in increasing num- 
bers, are being inducted into the 
classrooms of Catholic grade and 
high schools. Of course there are 
many more good Catholics teach- 
ing in public schools and these are 
living up to the finest ideals of 
the teaching profession in Amer- 
ica and exerting an excellent in- 
fluence on their pupils. But here 
we are confining our considera- 
tions to Catholic lay teachers in 
Catholic schools. Too long now 
these have either been taken for 
granted, or sometimes even been 
made to feel in some sense infe- 
rior or second-rate. Plaudits for 
their work must be given against 
the background of three consider- 
ations: 1) the desperate need of 
teachers in the Catholic school 
system; 2) the problems that arise, 
both for individual teachers and 
for school administrators in min- 
gling religious and lay teachers in 
the same school; 3) honest recog- 
nition of the marvelous good that 
is being done by countless lay 
teachers. 

It is not necessary to dwell very 
long on the first point, namely, 
the desperate need of lay teachers 
in Catholic schools. It is a simple 
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fact that many Catholic class- 
rooms, and even some _ whole 
schools, could not be opened to 
children unless there were lay 
teachers to staff them. This situa- 
tion is not likely to change for 
many years to come, because the 
number of teaching brothers and 
sisters being professed and made 
ready for teaching does not, and 
will not for a long time, measure 
up to the needs of the rapidly ex- 
panding Catholic school system. 
Thus no one can doubt that there 
is urgent need of well trained, 
thoroughly Catholic and dedi- 
cated lay teachers in most Catho- 
lic schools today. 


It would be unrealistic to fail 
to face the problems that are 
bound up with this situation. The 
first problem concerns the out- 
look of lay teachers themselves in 
Catholic schools. It is the danger, 
as noted above, of their being 
made to feel in some sense inferi- 
or, arising out of circumstances 
that nobody can completely con- 
trol. Understanding of these cir- 
cumstances is necessary for the lay 
teacher and must be _ balanced 
against a deep conviction of how 
needed they are by the Church 
today. There is, for example, the 
circumstance that here in Amer- 
ica the Catholic school system was 
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built up around the availability 
of religious brothers and sisters as 
teachers in Catholic schools. ‘This 
created a kind of ideal in the 
minds of many Catholics that can 
only with great difficulty be ban- 
ished, namely, that in a Catholic 
school teachers who are religious 
brothers or sisters are expected to 
be found staffing the classrooms. 


This holds true especially of 
adults who look back fondly upon 
their own schooling under the 
complete care of a religious order 
or congregation. It holds true also 
of priests who, for reasons bound 
up with the next problem present- 
ed, think of the ideal situation in 
their parochial or high schools as 
one in which all classes are con- 
ducted by religious. These reasons 
are behind the articles in Catholic 
magazines (including this one) 
deploring the shortage of voca- 
tions to teaching orders. They 
should not be taken by lay teach- 
ers in Catholic schools to mean 
that they are not sorely needed, 
nor that most of them are not do- 
ing an excellent job. 


HE second problem that must 

be understood by lay teach- 
ers in Catholic schools is one that 
must be faced by school admin- 
istrators, that is, bishops, parish 
priests, directors of high schools. 
It is the problem of continuity in 
teaching staffs. In the old days, 
once an order or congregation of 
teaching religious accepted a 
school, the pastor or diocesan su- 


perintendant could relax in the 
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knowledge that there would al- 
ways be sufficient teachers for 
their needs. ‘That relaxation is no 
longer possible today. In many 
schools lay teachers have to be 
hired to supplement the number 
of religious teachers available. In- 
evitably many of these lay teach- 
ers are matriageable girls and 
young women who, in the course 
of nature, may suddenly become 
engaged and decide to marry and 
give up teaching. Some are mar- 
ried women who volunteer to 
teach but who, again in the course 
of nature, become pregnant and 
have children and thus make it 
necessary that a replacement for 
them be quickly found. Nobody 
is at fault here; but it surely 
should be understood by lay teach- 
ers in general that these eventual- 
ities add to the problems of school 
administration, especially in view 
of the fact that there was a time 
when such problems rarely arose. 


THIRD problem is one that 

involves primarily the par- 
ents of school age children and 
the children themselves. In the 
teaching profession in_ general, 
outside of religious orders, there 
is not only a constant turnover of 
personnel by reason of marriage, 
the birth of babies, change of 
mind, etc., but there are also dif- 
ferent degrees of training and cap- 
ability for the job. In some Cath- 
olic parishes with schools, where 
the income is not high, and the 
debts are many, a tendency will 
inevitably be found to hold ex- 
penses down by hiring less well 
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trained and therefore lower sal- 
aried lay teachers. We do not de- 
fend the fact that this happens; 
actually we deplore it; we merely 
ask for understanding of why it 
sometimes happens. And here we 
think that parents and all parish- 
ioners themselves should accept 
much responsibility. They should, 
with all charity, express to those 
in authority their desire to have 
only well-trained and _ capable 
teachers in their school; their ea- 
gerness, in justice, to see that 
these teachers are adequately paid; 
but above all, their willingness to 
cooperate in any effort to raise the 
parish income so that both the 
above aims may be _ realized. 
There are many who complain 
loudly about inadequate or low 
salaried lay teachers in their paro- 
chial schools, but never raise their 
voices or lend their material ef- 
forts toward making financially 
possible a betterment of the situ- 
ation. 

When all this has been said and 
deeply pondered, a full measure 
of acclaim must be given to the 
countless dedicated individuals 
who have made a true vocation 
out of the job of teaching in Cath- 
olic schools. We repeat that we 
take no credit away from those 
Catholic teachers who have made 
a vocation out of teaching in pub- 
lic or secular schools. The motives 
of these latter, whether financial, 
or based on the sense of status 
they achieve or on opportunities 
for advancement, are-in no sense 
unworthy. But in view of all the 
considerations presented above, 
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those well-trained Catholic lay 
teachers who dedicate themselves 
to filling the needs of the Catholic 
school system deserve a higher de- 
gree of acclaim. May their num- 
bers increase, and may we all join 
in the endeavor to see that they 
will receive the full compensation 
they deserve in this life, as we 
know they will be richly compen- 
sated in the next world by God. 





LAY APOSTLE’S PRAYER 


Oh Lord, Jesus, Who hast called 
us to the honor of making our 
humble contribution to the work 
of the hierarchical apostolate; 
Thou, Who hast asked of the 
Heavenly Father not to remove us 
from the world but to preserve us 
from evil, grant us an abundance 
of Thy light and Thy grace that 
we may crush in ourselves the spir- 
it of darkness and sin, so that, 
aware of our duty, persevering in 
good, and inflamed by zeal for 
Thy cause, by the power of exam- 
ple, prayers, action and supernat- 
ural life we may make ourselves 
every day more worthy of our holy 
mission, more capable of establish- 
ing and promoting among men, 
who are brothers, Thy kingdom of 
justice, peace and love. 

Pope Pius XIl 


COMPARISON 


A patient man is better than a war- 
rior, 
and he who rules his temper, 
than he who takes a city. 
Proverbs 16:32 
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readers retort 


OS 





In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. 


Childless Couples 

May I commend you on the article 
in the May LIGUORIAN entitled 
“Comfort for the Childless.” I have 
been a Catholic for nearly fifty years, 
and married for twenty of those years. 
We are childless, and never have I read 
an article, heard a sermon, made a re- 
treat or mission, which gave me as 
much help as did this. In fact, childless 
couples never seem to count very much 
in the Catholic scheme of things. 
California M. P. 

There is one paragraph in your arti- 
cle on childless couples that I feel 
should be enlarged upon, namely, the 
one on the lay apostolate. I speak 
from experience. The childless couple 
is in an excellent position, enviable, 
one might almost say, to give vent to 
that yearning in the hearts of all zealous 
and eager lovers of our faith to do 
more for God and the spreading of the 
faith. 
Michigan B. Q. 
© These two letters counterbalance each 
other. Certainly it is unjust to accuse 
the Church of having no concern for 
childless couples. She has love and con- 
cern for every individual soul, what- 
ever be its circumstances or responsibil- 
ities, since every soul is of infinite 
worth in God’s eyes. It can be said with 
truth that God has special plans for 
those married couples who, through no 
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fault of their own, are deprived of the 
blessing of children. Part of His plan 
for them surely is that they “do more 
for God and the spreading of His faith.” 
The editors 


A comment on the article, “Comfort 
for the Childless.” You list the wrong 
attitudes husbands have toward wives 
who can bear them no children. I think 
you have assumed (wrongly) that it is 
the woman who is always the sterile 
one. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Nowhere do you make the 
fact known that at least 1/3 of the 
sterile marriages are due to the male 
partner. Often a wife goes through a 
long, expensive and painful treatment 
only to find it is her husband who is 
either sterile or has a very low fertility 
sperm count. 

Anon R. W. 
@ Father Lowery stated clearly that 
“the problem of sterility is a mutual 
problem, a problem that can be faced 
by husband and wife together .. . 
Catholic couples should keep in touch 
with a good doctor, be willing to make 
financial sacrifices to find out if there 
is any hope in their case.” This surely 
implies that the husband as well as the 
wife should be prepared to submit to 
licit fertility tests. The word LICIT 
should be stressed; only a good Cath- 
olic doctor should be consulted in these 
matters, one who has respect for the 
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moral law as it pertains to such tests 
and to the so-called “artificial insem- 
ination.” 

The editors 


Astrologer Popes? 

This has reference to the article 
“Something In the Stars” in the May 
issue of THE LIGUORIAN. If your 
readers were surprised that. a Catholic 
writer like Louis de Wohl was an as- 
trologer, how would they feel about 
Pope Sylvester, Pope John XX, Pope 
Sixtus IV, Pope Julius II, Pope Alex- 
ander IV, Pope Leo X, and Pope Cle- 
ment VII? According to a Chicago as- 
trologer, Marguerite Carter, these popes 
all believed in astrology. Is this true? 
Pennsylvania F. G. 
© Allegations of this kind usually stem 
from a loose handling of the term 
“astrology.” One can mean by the word 

_the influence of the sun and moon and 
stars upon the inanimate and brute 
world. Obviously such an_ influence 
does exist; the ocean tides, for example, 
are influenced by the gravitational re- 
lationship between earth and moon. 
The popes along with all thinking men 
acknowledge such facts. If however the 
astrologer wishes to contend that the 
position of the stars supersedes man’s 
free will in working out his own des- 
tiny, he will find himself in opposition 
to a fundamental and essential tenet of 
Catholic teaching. No popes have been 
astrologers in that sense. Interested 
readers may secure IS IT WRONG TO 
BELIEVE IN HOROSCOPES? avail- 
able for 5c from the LIGUORIAN 
PAMPHLET OFFICE, Liguori, Mis- 
souri. 

The editors 


Undercutting the Commandments 


Recently in THE LIGUORIAN you 
had a short filler called: The Ten Com- 
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mandments of Sport, by Ford Frick. 
About the same time one of our local 
stores published a big advertisement in 
the paper in which the owners featured 
their “Ten Commandments of Better 
Service,” and they went on to list 
friendliness, freshness, variety, etc., etc. 
I am just about fed up with the way 
the title The Ten Commandments is 
being bandied about. It looks to me as 
though we are unwittingly subscribing 
to an evilly devised plan to use the ex- 
pression frequently and carelessly, so 
that the impact of the real command- 
ments will eventually be lost. 
Wisconsin L. P: 
© This correspondent, we believe, has 
a good point to make in arguing that 
the power of the phrase “Ten Com- 
mandments” can be diminished if it is 
used widely in all kinds of unimportant 
connotations. 
The editors 


Christ and Laughter 

I am 11 years old and I would like 
to say something about the article, 
“Did Christ Laugh?” I agree with the 
author when he answers yes. I have 
seen many pictures of Christ in which 
He is surrounded by children. Now 
everybody knows that little children 
love people who are happy and gay, 
not somber and grim. So it stands to 
reason Christ must have been gay to 
have children around Him so much. 
New York J. R. 


Regarding the article, “Did Christ 
Laugh?” I think the correspondent who 
pretended to be shocked by it was way 
out of line. Christ was a true human 
being, and had the ability to laugh. It 
seems very petty for anyone to get 
worried because He might have made 
use of the gift of laughter. It seems to 
me it is like saying to Christ: “It’s all 
right for You to come to earth, heal 
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our diseases and die for our sins. But 
that You should express simple human 
joy in laughter — never!” One thing 
is certain, if the Lord laughed, He used 
this gift with perfect wisdom and pru- 
dence. 

New York 


E. S. 


Not Carefully Taught! 

In your Sideglances you stated: “Any 
group of people — white, black, yel- 
low or red — that is deprived, over 
many generations, of opportunities for 
good education, decent employment, 
adequate housing, cultural development, 
will tend to show a higher rate of crime 
than those around them.” Does this 
mean that people are forced to do 
things because of their environment, 
and that therefore they are not entirely 
responsible for their actions? 

Mass. N.N. 
© Man is a social being; that is, he is 
dependent in many things on his fellow 
human beings. Thus those who are left 
badly educated, poorly housed by rea- 
son of discrimination, and economical- 
ly underprivileged, will, as experience 
proves, often fall into patterns of delin- 
quency of one form or another. This 
does not mean that their freedom has 
been destroyed; rather it has been neg- 
lected and untrained. It may even be 
said that, in His just final judgment, 
God will rightly fix the blame for the 
sins of many, not so much on the indi- 
viduals who fell into the sins, as on their 
so-called betters, who refused to give 
them the benefits of education, justice, 
charity and a decent living. 

The editors 


Oriental Angle 

I am sick of this old and nauseating 
integration question, and now that you 
have cast your lot I am disgusted. Bas- 
ically the Negro race is not a humble 
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race. Any other race, such as the Ori- 


‘entals, would not concern themselves 


with forcing their will on the white 
race. The Orientals mind their own 
business, maintain a good environment, 
and are accepted in any society. Not 
the Negro; he wants not only to live, 
work and go to school with you but 
to marry your white daughter so that 
he can defy white social laws. Since 
that is the case I am ready to fight for 
all forms of segregation. 

California t. & 
© This letter is a good example of how 
easy it is to make broad, untrue judg- 
ments about others, and then to form a 
pattern of conduct on the false judg- 
ment. It simply is not true that Negroes 
as a race want principally to marry into 
the white race. They ask only for the 
justice and charity due to them as hu- 
man beings. One would also think that 
a man living in California would know 
a little more about how far “Orientals 
are accepted in any society.” He should 
read up on the immigration bans that 
have been legislated against Orientals 
in many parts of the world. 

The editors 


Help in Illness 

In some small way I'd like to thank 
you for writing THE LicuorIAN. I was 
taken to the hospital recently, suffer- 
ing from what a doctor would prob- 
ably call a nervous breakdown. The sis- 
ter who is floor supervisor came in to 
see me, and I asked her if she had a 
book I might read. She brought me the 
LicuorIAN for May, 1959. The first 
article, What a Mother Must Be, and 
the article, Are You Too Strict with 
Your Children? — both of them — 
seemed to be written especially for me, 
because as I read them, they helped 
me to find the beginning of the solu- 
tion of my problems. The message of 
the two articles hit home. When I was 
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taken from my home to the hospital, 
I felt that I never wanted to see my 
children or my husband again, but 
after reading and thinking about these 
articles, I couldn’t call my husband fast 
enough and see the children soon 
enough. I have been in the hospital 
one week, but thanks to the good sis- 
ter and THE LIGUORIAN and prayers, 
I will return home tomorrow. 

S. Dakota Mrs. J. N. B. 


Help in Prison 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
tell you how much I have enjoyed 
your magazine and how much help I 
have gotten from it. Because I am here 
in prison your articles have been not 
only a source of consolation but also 
of enlightenment for me. Naturally, 
being away from my wife and chil- 
dren has been understandably lonely 
and sometimes hard to bear. However, 
your wonderful magazine in its many 
and diverse articles has taught me many 
things. I have learned to accept my 
imprisonment not only as a punishment 
from society, but better still to offer 
up this cross as a penance to God for 
my offense. As I finish each issue of 
THE LiGuoriAN, which I received as a 
gift subscription, I pass it around to 
the other Catholic men here. I was 
greatly surprised that so many in pris- 
on were eager for good Catholic read- 
ing. I know for. a fact of several men 
who had been away from the sacra- 
ments for a considerable length of 
time, and I believe that your publi- 
cation was in a way responsible for 
their return to God while they were 
still here. 


N. N. N. N. 


Sickening? 
Some of your articles sicken me. 
That man who wrote about his wife 
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having seven children in eleven years 
of marriage — do these people think 
more of sex than they do of their chil- 
dren? Isn’t it better to have both par- 
ents alive, to love and raise a few chil- 
dren together, than to have such a big 
family? In regard to all-girls’ schools 
vs. co-ed schools, it seems to me that 
all those girls who went to separate 
schools needed such a school. Maybe 
the parents did not want. the responsi- 
bility of supervising them and gave that 
job to the sisters. You don’t seem to 
know that not all girls are boy-crazy 
and can get good marks in the presence 
of the opposite sex. 

Illinois Mrs. L. O. 
© We submit humbly that the husbana’s 
letter that so “sickened” this wife is one 
of the most beautiful expressions of 
Christian faith and trust, on the part 
of both the husband and wife, that we 
have ever published. Look it up, read- 
ers, on page 30 of the March issue! 
. . . The simple question — Are sep- 
ate schools better schools for girls in 
their high school years? — has been 
answered by many girls who have at- 
tended both separate schools and co- 
educational high schools. Their testi- 
mony is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
former. 

The editors 


A Man’s Hobbies 

After reading the letter in your April 
issue from California about the so-call- 
ed men who are still psychologically 
boys and must “go outside and play” 
— all I can say is, “Just what are hob- 
byists?” I have several hobbies, and be- 
cause of financial straits, they aren’t 
expensive. But if I had the money, the 
hobby would be expensive too. True, I 
enjoy reading mostly during the winter 
weather, but at 35 I do not consider 
myself unable to take part in strenuous 
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activities. During the summer months 
I hike with the boys 12 to 17 years of 
age and wear them down; I play ball 
with boys not over 17 and can last 
through a game of 9 innings without 
feeling winded! Is a person supposed to 
consider himself old when he passes 
thirty? I don’t! 

Sioux City, Ia. VOR. t. 
© When we published the original letter 
in the April issue we stated that we 
were not taking sides in this discussion, 
and we promised “equal time” to other 
parties who might wish to express an 
opinion. The speaker’s platform is still 
available! 

The editors 


Pass Them Along! 


Last week I received four copies of 
THE LIGUORIAN from a friend, who 
in turn had received them from some- 
one else. They were over a year old 
and rather worn, but I certainly enjoy- 
ed reading them. Before this I had nev- 
er heard of the magazine. Maybe there 
are others like me, so I am going to 
help spread the good word. 

Pekin, Ill. Mrs. D. J. D. 


Appreciated Gift 


I have wanted to write to you for a 
long time to let you know that my 
friends to whom I have given gift sub- 
scriptions to your magazine over the 
years always seem so highly apprecia- 
tive of your publication. In fact, some 
of them drop: a note to me before the 
Christmas season to suggest (just in 
case!) that if I am sending them a mag- 
azine subscription to make it THE LI- 
GUORIAN. I do not feel that this is 
the least bit forward on their part. I 
am grateful to them for their frankness 
and sincerity, for I know that they will 
receive what they really will read and 
enjoy the most for the next 12 months. 
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It happens to be the choice in our home 
too! 


Madison, Wis. Mrs. N. J. S. 


Reasonable Headship 


Regarding your article on the faults 
of husbands, let me say that I am old 
in years, married and have four chil- 
dren, and this is the first time in my 
life I have seen it stressed that “reason- 
ableness about sex” is an obligation of 
husbands. The Church either ignores 
this fact, or intimates that a wife must 
be submissive to her husband’s de- 
mands, right or wrong, drunk or sober. 
If unreasonableness in regard to sex is 
a by-product of paganism, why doesn’t 
the Church tell this to the men? 
Arizona Mrs. C. M. 


© This is one of the reasons for the 
necessity of magazines like THe LI- 
GUORIAN, to remind both husbands and 
wives that they must be reasonable in 
the exercise of their marriage privileges, 
and what this means. Most husbands 
and wives were told this before they 
married, but they promptly forgot all 
about it until a problem arose. 
The editors 


THE LIGUORIAN is one of the finest 
magazines I have ever read. It is a 
good magazine; not just a good Cath- 
olic magazine or a good magazine pub- 
lished by an order — just a good mag- 
azine! Since I am not a Catholic, I find 
I must disagree with you occasionally, 
but you present the material beautiful- 
ly. I could think of no finer gift for 
one of my Catholic friends than a 
year’s subscription to THE LIGUORIAN. 
The subscription is enclosed. 


St. Louis, Mo. B. G. 
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Weekday Virtues 


What is Tolerance? 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


8 ge are some persons who, 
while they obviously have some 
or many of the ordinary and minor 
faults of human beings, seem to have 
developed a quality which is quite 
admirable and adds to the attractive- 
ness and pleasantness of their per- 
sonality. In a discussion, even when 
they disagree with you, you get the 
feeling that they respect your right 
to have an opinion of your own. At 
the same time, they seem to be able 
to view things objectively, without 
getting all tangled up in emotions 
and prejudices. 

The attractive quality which stands 
out in the character of these persons 
can be given the name of tolerance. 

Tolerance represents one aspect of 
the wide and far-reaching virtue of 
charity. Genuine and considerate tol- 
erance of the views of others is not 
too common a quality, and it is cer- 
tainly a valuable asset. 

People are inclined to be intolerant 
in various ways. They are attached 
to their own opinions, and therefore 
they are intolerant of the persons 
who have ideas different from their 
own. Most persons possess a certain 
number of inherited or carefully cul- 
tivated prejudices, which are based 
entirely on emotion and feeling. This 
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is especially apparent in certain areas 
of discussion which might be termed 
emotionally charged. 

The racial question is one of these 
areas. In some quarters this can 
scarcely be discussed without fire- 
works, the participants in the dis- 
cussion become easily carried away 
by emotion and prejudice. 

Intolerance of nationalities other 
than one’s own is another unlovely 
and all too common trait. The em- 
ployer-union relationship, govern- 
ment foreign aid, the United Nations, 
political candidates and campaigns, 
religion are subjects which not too 
often can be discussed without an 
outbreak of intolerance. Sweeping 
statements are made, all opposition 
to one’s own viewpoint is mowed 
down with a gesture. Anyone who 
dares to make statements contrary 
to those of the speaker is promptly 
classified as stupid or abysmally ig- 
norant about the subject being dis- 
cussed. 

Tolerance of others, however, 
means acceptance of the fact that a 
man may be sincere, and may even 
have good arguments on his side, 
even though I feel obliged to disa- 
gree with him. Tolerance means, 
basically, respect for a man’s con- 
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science and for his thinking process- 
es. It means I am not so foolish as to 
suppose that I am going to convince 
him of anything merely by shouting 
it in his face or even beating him 
over the head until he mumbles yes. 

Some have accused the Catholic 
Church of being intolerant of the 
views of those who differ with her, 
but they do so wrongly. Respect for 
the freedom of the individual con- 
science is basic and fundamental in 
Catholic teaching. It is true that 
there have been instances in which 
Catholics, in practice, did not live by 
this rule. Centuries ago the emperor 
Charlemagne forcibly baptized a tribe 
of barbarians whom he had overcome 
in battle. In acting thus he was de- 
parting from an essential Catholic 
belief, that no one can be forced to 
accept the Catholic faith. 


It must be clear to a priest, who is 
instructing a prospective convert, that 
this person of his own free will de- 
sires to accept and live by the tenets 
of the Catholic faith. Only if he is 
convinced of that, can he proceed to 
the baptism. 

To be tolerant does not imply an 
acceptance of indifferentism. A man 
must have truths to live by, and he 
owes it to himself to cherish those 
truths, and to try to make them more 
widely known and accepted. But to 
be tolerant is to recognize the fact 
that in daily life one must live with 
people who see things differently, 
and who even are perverse in their 
pattern of thinking. 

For parents, of course, and others 
who are in authority, tolerance stops 
short of overlooking evil; it does not 
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rule out the application of necessary 
discipline. But among aquals, toler- 
ance manifests itself in the desire to 
be patient, sympathetic and open- 
minded in discussions with others. 


Questionnaire on Tolerance 

Have I belittled or ridiculed the 
opinions of others? 

Have I been willing to give others 
credit for being in good faith even 
when they disagreed with me? 

Have I been proud and overbear- 
ing in presenting my views to my 
family and my friends? 

Have I tried to remain open-mind- 
ed in controversial areas, or have I 
kept my mind tightly closed and in- 
hospitable to any opinions which are 
contrary to my own? 

Have I been tolerant of the mis- 
takes of others, or must it be said of 
me that “he can stand stupidity only 
in himself?” 

Have I been tolerant of the rights 
and human dignity of other races and 
nationalities, or have I been the vic- 
tim of blind and unreasoning preju- 
dice in their regard? 

Have I shown intolerance by con- 
demning all unions everywhere be- 
cause of particular instances of in- 
justice which I have met? 

While adhering firmly to my be- 
liefs as a Catholic, have I been tol- 
erant of those not of my faith, in the 
sense of respecting their individual 
freedom of choice, and being kind 
and charitable toward them as fel- 
low human beings? 

As a non-Catholic, have I been a 
victim of prejudice which has made 
me blindly intolerant of all things 
Catholic? 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Should an Unwed Mother Give up Her Child? 


ROBLEM: Our 19 year old unwed 

daughter is in a Catholic maternity 
home awaiting her child. When the fa- 
ther of the child learned that she was 
pregnant he broke up with her and re- 
fuses to do any more than pay her 
expenses at the home. When this hap- 
pened she was so upset that she did not 
want to keep the child, even though we 
could take care of it in our home. The 
social worker who arranged for her 
going to the home told her that what- 
ever she did would cause regrets, but 
that experience proved that there would 
be less sorrow if she gave the baby up 
for adoption. But recently when we 
called on our daughter she had changed 
her mind and with many tears said she 
wants to keep her baby. Can you help 
us with a word of advice? 


OLUTION: This acute problem 

arises in many of the cases in which 
a young girl is drawn into sin and finds 
herself expecting a baby. It is most dif- 
ficult for an utter stranger to point out 
the most prudent course of action in a 
particular case. There are so many 
factors involved that a priest who would 
give wise advice should have an oppor- 
tunity to interview both the girl and 
her parents, and to assay the circum- 
stances in which the child would be 
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raised if it remained with the mother. 

It is easy to quote the general prin- 
ciple that, all other things being equal, 
a child will always be best raised by its 
own mother. But among those other 
things that must be favorable, there is 
always the possibility that one or the 
other may indicate the prudence of 
setting aside the above principle or pre- 
sumption. 

To give some leads for the solution 
of a particular case, let us set down a 
list of circumstances in which we would 
advise a girl to keep her baby. 


1. The girl possesses a not too sensi- 
tive temperament, and a_ character 
strong enough not to be unduly both- 
ered by the fact that it is bound to be- 
come known that her child was born 
out of wedlock. 


2. The girl is perfectly willing to 
dedicate her life to the child, with the 
knowledge that her chances of mar- 
riage may be somewhat diminished by 
her daily ties and duties toward the 
child. 


3. The parents are truly forgiving 
and understanding, and capable of nev- 
er casting recriminations at their daugh- 
ter, and willing to accept both her and 
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the child as loved members of the a long future all these conditions will 
family. be fulfilled, no matter how favorable 

4. There will be no great economic the situation looks at the start. Thus 
strain on either the parents or their we recommend that in each case, an 
daughter in accepting this new respons- experienced priest be consulted at suf- 
ibility. ficient length to give him the whole 
It is not easy to make sure that for picture. 





PRAYER OF BERNADETTE’S CONVERT 


The following is the touching prayer of M. Estrade, the chronicler of 
Lourdes, who was a confirmed unbeliever in the apparitions until he 
witnessed an ecstasy of Bernadette at the Grotto. Thereafter he became 
one of the staunchest defenders of the reality of the appearances of our 
Blessed Lady to the little peasant girl. 

“Forty years have passed and with my head bowed down in the dust 
I wonder still, O Immaculate Virgin, what mystery urged thy heart of 
love to call me so near to thee. What had I done to deserve this incom- 
parable honour, and what have I done since to show my gratitude for 
thy tenderness to me? Mother, my hair is white, and I am near the grave, 
I do not dare to look upon my iniquities and more than ever do I feel 
the need of taking refuge under the cloak of thy mercy and pity. When 
at the last great hour I have to appear before thy Divine Son, vouchsafe 
to be my protectress and to remember that thou hast seen me on my 
knees and believing, beneath the sacred vault of thy Grotto at Lourdes, 


in those holy happy days when thou didst reveal thyself to Bernadette 
and through Bernadette to me.” 





FIRST THINGS FIRST 


“Athenians, I hold you in the highest regard and love; but I will obey 
God rather than you: and as long as I have breath and strength I will 
not cease from philosophy, and from exhorting you, and declaring the 
truth to every one of you whom I meet, saying, as I am wont, ‘My ex- 
cellent friend, you are a citizen of Athens, a city which is very great and 
very famous for wisdom and power of mind; you are not ashamed of 
caring so much for the making of money, and for reputation, and for 
honour? Will you not think or care about wisdom, and truth, and the 
perfection of your soul?’ And if he disputes my words, and says that 
he does care about these things, I shall not forthwith release him and 
go away: I shall question him and cross-examine him and test him: and 
if I think that he has not virtue, though he says that he has, I shall 
reproach him for setting the lower value on the most important things, 
and a higher value on those that are of less account.” 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates, 4th Century B.C. 
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Respect for others is 
sure way to gain 


respect for oneself. 


PERSONALITY TIP 


OBODY wants to be unpopular. 

There may be some individuals 

in the world who find glory not 

merely in being unpopular, but in 

being hated. Well — everybody to 
his taste! 

The average person wants to be 
liked and loved by others. It is nor- 
mal for us to feel that we are agree- 
able to others. Sometimes we may 
wonder why others seem to be more 
popular than we are. What is it about 
them that makes them popular? Why 
are we not as well-liked as they are? 
What technique do they use to make 
such a favorable impression on 
others? 

Perhaps the secret of their popu- 
larity lies not so much in what they 
do in order to be popular as in what 
they do NOT do. 

Two things which we must shun 
(and there are others!), if we would 
be popular or liked by others, are: 
judging others and gossiping about 
them. 

These two defects are closely link- 
ed together. Hidden beneath the 
habit of gossip and unkind speech 
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Harry F. WaApE, C.SS.R. 


about others lies the basic fault of 
judging others, which must be check- 
ed before there can be any hope of 
overcoming the vice of uncharitable 
gossip. 

The habit of judging others and 
Passing sentence on them and adver- 
tising our critical opinion of them to 
others is one of the easiest ways of 
making oneself unpopular. 


N THE contrary, the habit of 

NOT judging others and of 
NOT gossiping about their faults is 
one of the simplest ways of being 
agreeable to others and of getting to 
be liked by everybody. 

I saw this truth work out in a 
practical way some months ago. 

In the course of my work in the 
parish, I became acquainted with a 
most unusual person. She was a 
woman in her middle thirties, happily 
married, with four lovely well-man- 
nered children. They were real darl- 
ings, always neatly dressed, consider- 
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ate of each other at home and cul- 
tured and polite in the company of 
others. Nobody could help noticing 
how lovingly obedient they were to 
their parents and how respectful to 
others who might question them or 
request anything of them. Here was 
a family of moderate means, living 
in a comfortable home that seemed 
to spill over with brightness, cheer, 
hominess and genuine laughter. 
Friends were delighted to visit them. 
Visitors to their home were received 
with a warm welcome and an unre- 
strained cordiality. They were a fam- 
ily who made everyone who honored 
them with a visit feel important; and 
anything they could do in any way at 
all for others seemed to be, for them, 
a privilege as well as a pleasure. 


This person, the wife and mother, 
was charmingly attractive, trim; vi- 
vacious almost to the point of exu- 
berance with every one of her friends 
and acquaintances. She had the sec- 
ret of passing her constant smile and 
ready laughter on to others. She was 
a person whom even after a brief 
casual meeting one would not easily 
forget. 

She was well-educated, well-read, 
polite and cultured to a point that 
put everyone at ease in her company. 
She was a tremendous listener and, 
though a scintillating, intelligent con- 
versationalist, she made others feel 
that their news, or yarn, or story was 
most fascinating. Her ready and per- 
tinent comments left no doubt about 
her sincere interest. 

She loved people; and as a result 
she was quite active in parochial as 
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well as civic projects, without sacri- 
ficing the time and attention she 
owed to her home and family respon- 
sibilities. Her fellow workers, almost 
to the last one (there is always an 
individual exception in human rela- 
tions!) were inspired to greater ef- 
forts by her enthusiastic participation 
in these projects. 


Friends and acquaintances, of 
course, often discussed her. After all, 
what is a more fertile subject of con- 
versation than people? All seemed to 
agree (as the girls will say) that she 
was the sweetest thing, ever ready 
and willing to help others in almost 
any matter, but that she was, para- 
doxically, with all her genuine friend- 
liness, a little on the shy, reserved 
side and indefinably a mite aloof. 

This particular characteristic puz- 
zled some persons. What was it, they 
kept asking themselves and others, 
that made her all things to all per- 
sons, but still kept her within the 
bounds of this delicate and tactful 
restraint? 


I noticed this myself, and the mat- 
ter began to send question marks 
circling around in my mind too. What 
made her such a delightful charac- 
ter? She was almost too good to be 
true. And what was that certain un- 
usual something that led her friends 
and neighbors, in spite of their easy 
companionship with her, to look up- 
on her with the deepest respect? 

Slowly it dawned on me! 

I noticed repeatedly that when she 
spoke of others, she spoke without 
reservations, without hidden or slant- 
ed meanings in her words or tone of 
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voice. There were no proverbial 
“buts!” She saw nothing but the 
good in other people. Her shy re- 
serve and indefinable aloofness (if 
I may call it that), which others ob- 
served in her, manifested itself only 
when persons interjected a “but” in 
their discussion of others. She seemed 
to sense the moment when a critical 
remark was about to be made, and 
used the moment as a cue to remem- 
ber something urgent that she had 
forgotten to take care of. 


One day I was bold enough to 
mention to her what I had noticed in 
her conduct. The charming lady filled 
the room with laughter. 


“Father, you embarrass me,” she 
said. “You make me sound as though 
I am different from the run of the 
mill. I have so many faults that I am 
frightened to think of them, and I just 
don’t like risking my chances of hav- 
ing God forgive them, by ever notic- 
ing the faults of anyone else. The 
faults of others are certainly none of 
my business. I have enough of my 
own. I tell myself that the faults of 
other people actually do not affect 
me, or my family and our happiness. 
And I certainly can’t help anybody 
by sitting in judgment of them. I see 
no sense in it. People who speak crit- 
ically of others, do so usually to ex- 
cuse or cover up their own faults. I 
think this is very cowardly and un- 
just. Stupid, too. No one can hood- 
wink God. Besides in the Lord’s 
prayer, Father, our divine Saviour 
leaves little room for doubt about 
how He wants us to play the game 
of life, especially in that petition: 
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forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. 
That is too close a bargain for me 
to tamper with.” 

“If only many other people would 
regard that prayer as you do,” I com- 
mented. 

“Father, I am not even aware of 
anyone trespassing against me or my 
family — not seriously, anyhow. In 
this I have even less reason to gos- 
sip about anyone or find fault.” 

“Do you discuss these ideas and 
rules with your family?” I asked. 

“On occasions, I certainly do!” she 
answered. “When one of my children 
even looks as though he is about to 
tell tales about a playmate, I give 
him my complete attention and say, 
‘Yes, my perfect one, go on!’ That 
is the watchword in our household, 
and we know it well. It checks us 
all.” 

“What a wonderful training!” I 
said more to myself than to her. 


She went on with a sort of twinkle 
in her eyes. 

“T tell my children, when they crit- 
icize anyone, that their friends and 
playmates who hear them criticizing 
others, will naturally expect to be 
criticized too when they are not 
present, and that their friends will 
begin to shun them and dislike them. 
This thought makes a big impression 
on them, as it always has on me. Be- 
sides, I explain that God has made 
all people interestingly different. 
Criticism of others is mostly based on 
jealousy and envy and is equivalent 
to a complaint against God and find- 
ing fault with Him.” 

She offered a cup of coffee and 
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had it ready in a jiffy. It certainly 
tasted sweeter and more savory than 
any coffee I had had in a long time. 


N THE way back to the rectory, 

I couldn’t help thinking how 
much more wonderful our human re- 
lations would be if more people 
would follow the simple rules of this 
charmingly real person. I thought, 
too, of what Christ said: “By this 





shall all men know that you are My 
followers, that you have love for one 
another!” What a satisfying reward! 
Not only does charity cover a multi- 
tude of sins, as this sensible wife and 
mother clearly proved in her atti- 
tude toward life and in her conduct, 
but also what an enviable and con- 
soling reward in this life — to be 
respected and genuinely loved by 
others! 





shelves and showcases. 
windows once a week. 
the day’s business. 


taste. 


business permits it. 





NO SPANISH CIGARS 


Everyone is familiar with rules and regulations issued by management 
around plants and offices. Here’s one set of rules, however, from the 
“sood old days” — April 5, 1872. 


1. Office employees will daily sweep the floors, dust the furniture, 
2. Each day fill lamps, clean chimneys, and trim wicks. Wash the 
3. Each clerk will bring in a bucket of water and a scuttle of coal for 
4. Make your pens carefully. You may whittle nibs to. your individual 


5. This office will open at 7 a.m. and close at 8 p.m. daily except 
on the Sabbath, on which day it will remain closed. 


6. Men employees will be given an evening off each week for courting 
purposes, or two evenings a week if they go regularly to church. 

7. Every employee should lay aside from each pay a goodly sum of 
his earnings for his benefits during his declining years, so that he will 
not become a burden upon the charity of his betters. 


8. Any employee who smokes Spanish cigars, uses liquor in any form, 
gets shaved at a barber shop, or frequents pool or public halls, will give 
a good reason to suspect his worth, intentions, integrity, and honesty. 

9. The employee who has performed his labors faithfully and without 
faults for a period of five years in my service, and who has been thrifty 
and attentive to his religious duties, is looked upon by his fellow men 
as a substantial and law abiding citizen, will be given an increase of 
five cents per day in his pay, providing a just return in profits from the 


Zachary U. Geiger, Sole Proprietor (Be Worthy of Your Hire!) Mt. 
Cory Carriage and Wagon Works, April 5, 1872 — Labor Leader 
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Problems of Professional People 





ROBLEM: 


In our neighborhood 

there is a “Do-it-yourself” laundry. 
It contains a number of washing and 
drying machines, and the patron merely 
puts the clothes into a washing ma- 
chine, slips a coin into the slot and 
waits until the clothes are washed. Then 
he goes through a similar process with 
the drying of the clothes in another 
machine. This establishment is open on 
Sundays as well as on weekdays. What 
is to be said of the morality of such a 
procedure for doing one’s laundry on a 
Sunday, especially if one has several 
loads of clothing, which might require 
three or four hours? What of the mor- 
ality of a Catholic owning an establish- 
ment of this kind? I would be glad also 
to know the general principles relative 
to using a machine for various types 
of work on a Sunday. 


OLUTION: A machine cannot itself 
be bound by the law of the Church 
to abstain from work on Sunday, be- 
cause the Church’s laws are imposed 
directly only on human beings. Hence, 
if a machine — for example, an electric 
furnace for baking pottery — could be 
turned on late Saturday night and could 
operate unattended until Monday morn- 
ing, no sin would be committed, at 
least as far as the ecclesiastical law for- 
bidding servile work on Sunday is con- 
cerned. 
On the other hand, if a machine 
needs the constant care and guidance 
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May a Machine Work 
on Sunday? 


of a human being to perform some 
form of work (that would be classified 
as servile work done by hand) the par- 
ticipation of the human person must be 
regarded as forbidden Sunday work, 
even though the actual manual labor he 
contributes is very slight. This can be 
explained better by some examples. A 
woman is operating a sewing machine. 
She must push the pedal; and even if 
the machine runs electrically, she must 
guide the cloth through the needle. 
Again, a man is using a harvesting ma- 
chine to gather hay. His work is not 
onerous; he merely must sit at the 
wheel and work some levers from time 
to time. Nevertheless, such persons are 
regarded as performing servile work 
during the entire time that the machine 
is operating. And, according to the 
common theological teaching, a Cath- 
olic who would work in this way, with- 
out any excusing cause or dispensation, 
on a Sunday for two and a half hours, 
or, as some would say, for three hours, 
would be guilty of grave sin. If he 
would work thus for a shorter period 
he would commit a venial sin against 
the law of the Church. 


But what about the machine that 
needs only to be turned on, and will 
then perform its function with no fur- 
ther attention or activity on the part 
of the human agent? In such a case the 
only portion of the work that is con- 
trary to the Church’s Sunday law is 
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that which is taken up in preparing for 
the machine’s operation and in putting 
it to work. In the case presented by 
our inquirer, that would mean the time 
required to assemble the clothes and 
put them into the washing machine, 
turn on the switch, remove them when 
they are washed, and perform a similar 
task with the drier — all together, per- 
haps five minutes. Even if this process 
were repeated several times a day, the 
total amount of time required would 
be much less than that which constitutes 
a grave violation of the Church’s law. 


This has to do with the Church law 
forbidding servile work. But two points 
must be added: First, even though the 
work of the human agent takes only 
a short time, it would still be a venial 
sin, presuming that it is unnecessary to 
choose a Sunday for this work — and 
we should avoid venial, as well as mor- 
tal sins. Second, there is likely to be 


scandal involved when the washing and 
drying are done publicly by Catholics 
on Sunday. For thus the Christian ideal 
of Sunday as a day when all unneces- 
sary servile work is forbidden is broken 
down — and this could be a sin of 
scandal. Hence, I recommend that 
Catholics be most attentive not to vio- 
late the law prohibiting servile work, 
even in small ways. And it logically fol- 
lows that a Catholic should not keep 
open on Sundays a laundry of the type 
described. 

It is to be noted that we are here 
concerned with machines that help to- 
ward the performance of servile work. 
The use of machines which help in the 
production of intellectual work, such 
as a typewriter or an adding machine, 
is not forbidden on Sunday. 


The Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
The Catholic University of America 
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To improve service and speed delivery of mail, the 
Post Office asks that you always include your postal 
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We want to cooperate in every way we can—but we 
need your help. By giving us your zone number, you'll 
be assuring speedy delivery of your magazines. 
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APOSTLE 


TO ALL 


NATIONS 


I have appointed you to be 
the light of the Gentiles; in you 
I will send My salvation to the 
farthest parts of the earth. 

(Isaias 49:6) 


JOHN E. DOHERTY, C.SS.R. 


HEN the Founder of the Cath- 

olic Church was born in Judea 
about 1960 years ago, He had al- 
ready lived for many centuries in the 
ideals and hopes of His own nation. 
The reality of Jesus disappointed the 
people of Israel; yet they had long 
since passed on to other nations their 
prophetic descriptions of the desired 
Saviour. The titles they gave Him 
have since grown so familiar through- 
out the world that they are other 
names of Jesus today. Before His 
coming the Jews called Him “the 
Messias,” which in Greek became 
“the Christ” or “the Anointed One.” 
Equally, if not more significant, was 
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the title of “Prophet,” for Jesus is to 
all nations and peoples in the world 
today what Moses and the other 
prophets were to the chosen nation of 
Israel in the Old Testament. 

It was Moses who gave the title 
of “Prophet” to Christ. When the 
great leader of the Jews was about 
to die at the edge of the land to 
which he had led the tribes of Israel 
he spoke to the assembled tribes and 
said, “The Lord God shall raise up 
to you a Prophet from among your 
brethren as He has raised up me; to 
Him you shall hearken in all things 
that He shall speak to you.” 

This prophet was Christ. True, in 
the coming centuries God would send 
many prophets to Israel: Samuel, 
David, Elias, Eliseus, Isaias, Jere- 
mias, Daniel, Ezechiel and a host of 
lesser men of God. Yet the Jews 
knew that Moses spoke, above all, of 
one person. Thus when Jesus did 
come and they witnessed His mira- 
cles by the Sea of Galilee many of 
them said: “Surely this is the Proph- 
et who is to come into the world.” 

The first pope quoted Moses’ 
words in the first historic sermon 
preached by him in Jerusalem on 
Pentecost Day. St. Peter, appointed 
by Christ to head His Church, told 
the Jews on that day that Jesus of 
Nazareth, Whom less than two 
months before they had crucified and 
Who had risen from His tomb and 
within the past ten days had ascend- 
ed into heaven was the Prophet of 
Whom Moses spoke. A few days lat- 
er a furious mob in the same city 
put to death the first martyr of the 
Catholic Church as he accused them 
of treating Christ in the same way 
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in which their fathers had killed the 
prophets. St. Stephen was stoned by 
the mob as he quoted the same words 
of Moses and applied them to Christ. 


Other prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment also described Christ as “the 
Prophet.” In his second Servant of 
God Song, Isaias projects the lum- 
inous picture of our Lord into future 
centuries from the subtly described 
background of Moses and the proph- 
ets. Still, while Moses was the proph- 
et of Israel, the Saviour, according to 
Isaias, would bring the words of sal- 
vation to all nations. Thus Saint Paul 
quoted this prophetic Song of Isaias 
when he suddenly discontinued his 
apostolate to his own nation of the 
Jews and became the “apostle of the 
Gentiles.” 

Saint Paul’s action illumines the 
Christian tradition. The Church reads 
this song first of all as a prophecy of 
Christ, both as Servant of God and 
Prophet of all mankind. But it also 
sees it as a prophetic description of 
the Church itself, which embraces all 
nations, and in which its members are 
mystically identified with Christ. So, 
like Saint Paul, every Catholic ap- 
plies the words to himself and sees 
himself as a servant of God destined 
in Christ to realize his vocation as an 
apostle to all nations. 

Here is the first part of the second 
Servant of God Song, which is taken 
from the Book of Isaias, chapter 49, 
beginning with the first verse. 


Listen to me, far-away nations. 

Before ever I was born, the Lord 
sent me His summons, 

and He kept me in mind even when 
I lay in my mother’s womb. 
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My word is His sword, ready and 
sharpened under the cover of His 
hand. 

Arrow He has selected carefully, 
hidden yet in His quiver. 

You are My servant, He whispers; 

You are the Israel I mark as My 
own. 

To me all my labor seemed useless, 
my strength expended in vain. 

His it is, to judge me; 

He, my God, must reward me as 
He wills. 

Now a new message He sends me: 

I am His servant, appointed ever 
since I lay in the womb; 

to bring Jacob back to Him. 

What if Israel will not answer the 
summons? 

Still the Lord has marked me for 
honor; 

Still He, my God, protects me. 

I will employ you, He promises, 

nor will I be content with your serv- 
ices when you have summoned 
the tribe of Jacob and brought 
back the poor remnant of Israel. 

I have appointed you to be the light 
of the Gentiles; 

In you I will send My salvation 
to the farthest parts of the earth. 


Saint Paul quoted these words: “I 
have appointed you to be the light of 
the Gentiles; in you I will send My 
salvation to the farthest parts of the 
earth.” 

Paul had been the chief persecutor 
of the Christians in Jerusalem; but 
when his zeal drove him in pursuit 
of them to the city of Damascus, he 
had an experience on the way that 
converted him. After being struck 
down, he became blind. Jesus spoke 
to Paul and revealed His mystical 
identity with the Church that Paul 
was persecuting. At Damascus the 
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Christians were afraid to receive the 
convert, but Christ spoke to one of 
His disciples, Ananias: “This is the 
man I have chosen to be an instru- 
ment for bringing My name before 
the heathen and before the people of 
Israel, too.” 

Baptized, and with his sight re- 
stored, Paul began to preach the Gos- 
pel. At Damascus the Jews threat- 
ened to kill him and he fled to Jer- 
usalem. Here he had just as little suc- 
cess with his fellow Israelites; and 
they, too, plotted to kill him. So he 
came at last to the city of Antioch 
where the disciples were first called 
Christians. 

There were already Gentile as well 
as Jewish converts at Antioch, and it 
was among them that Paul worked 
happily. Antioch’s Christian com- 
munity was one in which the Holy 
Spirit made known His presence by 
supernatural gifts, and Paul soon be- 
came known as a prophet and an in- 
spired teacher. 


Another Christian destined with 
Paul to be a great apostle was Barna- 
bas. The Holy Spirit spoke to cer- 
tain members of the Church and 
said, “I must have Paul and Barna- 
bas dedicated to the work to which 
I have called them.” 

This work was apparently to 
preach Christ to the Jews outside of 
Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas set 
forth on their first missionary jour- 
ney, visiting the synagogues on the 
island of Cyprus; then they came to 
Pamphylia and at length to another 
city called Antioch in Galatia. It was 
in the synagogue here that Paul stood 
up on the Sabbath and told the story 
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of Christ’s life, dwelling especially on 
His last days in Jerusalem. Quoting 
the prophet Habacuc he concluded 
thus: “Look upon this, you scorn- 
ful souls, and lose yourselves in as- 
tonishment. Such wonders I am do- 
ing in your days, that if a man told 
you the story you would not believe 
him.” So he appealed to them not 
to deserve the rebuke of the prophet 
as had the Jews in Jerusalem. 


Next Saturday, it seemed that the 
whole city was gathered, swarming 
outside the synagogue, waiting to 
hear Paul again. But now, as he 
spoke, the leaders of the Jews 
heckled him and began to blaspheme. 
It became clear to Paul and Barna- 
bas that they would have no hearing; 
so they said: “We were bound to 
preach God’s word to you first; but 
now, since you reject it, since you 
declare yourselves unfit for eternal 
life, be it so; we turn our thoughts 
to the Gentiles.” 

To prove that this was the charge 
laid on them by the Lord they cited 
Isaias’ words: “I have appointed you 
to be the light of the Gentiles; that 
you may bring salvation to the ends 
of the earth.” The Jews rose up in 
fury to drive them from their midst, 
but the apostles shook the dust of 
the city from their feet and made 
their way to the Gentiles. 

Paul and Barnabas read these 
words of the song of Isaias not only 
as a prophecy of Christ but as a com- 
mand to themselves to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. So does every 
Christian even today interpret the 
words of this song as a description 
of his own vocation. 
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PARAGRAPHS 


Rescue, Inc. 

Recent articles in THE LIGUORIAN 
on the suicide problem evoked a con- 
siderable response from our readers. 
It is indeed a sad and puzzling thing, 
that in this country every five min- 
utes someone tries to commit suicide, 
and one out of every four (25,000 
annually) succeeds. What depths of 
loneliness, frustration and emptiness 
must exist in human hearts to bring 
100,000 Americans each year to the 
edge of this terrible chasm of self- 
destruction! 

A priest in Boston, Reverend 
Kenneth B. Murphy, has developed 
a special kind of apostolate designed 
to reach and help prospective sui- 
cides. He calls it “Rescue, Inc.” 
which stands for the National Res- 
cue From the Brink of Death League. 
His apostolate has grown into a non- 
sectarian, non-profit association to 
help would-be suicides with immedi- 
ate assistance, psychiatric counsel- 
ing, and “love from a stranger.” 

“Suicide is more easily prevent- 
able,” writes Father Murphy, “than 
automobile accidents or any of the 
other nine causes of death which pre- 
cede it on the list of the ten biggest 
killers. Every suicide threat should 
be seriously considered and compe- 
tent medical help obtained as soon 
as possible.” 
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The priest himself acts as the “fly- 
ing squad” of his group. He has of- 
fices in the Boston Fire department, 
and keeps himself prepared to answer 
calls at any and all times. In the year 
or so since his work has become 
known he has received thousands of 
calls, and in a considerable number 
of cases has been able to avert the 
tragedy which seemed imminent. 

Father Murphy’s work deserves 
mention because in every community 
the problem exists, and there is a 
need for largehearted and unselfish 
individuals, professional and lay, 
who are willing to do what they can 
to overcome it. In this sense every 
man is his brother’s keeper. Every- 
one is bound by charity to do what 
he can — by medical help, by sym- 
pathetic encouragement, or by just 
plain brotherly love, to keep one of 
his fellow human beings from the 
supreme tragedy of self-destruction. 


Night Watch 

“It is the most comforting hour a 
man can spend anywhere.” “My hour 
with the N.A.S. is spiritually and 
mentally satisfying.” “This is my 
happiest hour of the month. I don’t 
believe I’ve ever done anything more 
worthwhile in my life.” 

The above are actual quotations 
from Catholic laymen in an eastern 
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seaboard parish who are active mem- 
bers of the Nocturnal Adoration So- 
ciety. Here is an organization which 
deserves to be better known, and 
particularly at this season of the year 
when the feast of Corpus Christi is 
being celebrated. 

There is, it should be made clear, 
nothing local or merely parochial 
about the Nocturnal Adoration So- 
ciety. It is international in scope. 
Founded in Rome in 1810, it has 
spread to every country of the world. 
At present there are more than 300 
Nocturnal Adoration centers in the 
United States, with a membership of 
over 50,000. 


The purpose of the Society is to 
provide adorers of our Lord during 
the hours of the night — adorers 
who will recognize His divinity in a 
practical, manly way, and make 
atonement for the countless sins com- 
mitted against the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, such as profanations, sacrile- 
gious Communions, missing Sunday 
Mass, etc. 

This is essentially a man’s organi- 
zation; it seeks to enlist men of char- 
acter, of will power, men who have 
enough courage to sacrifice a couple 
of hours of sleep once a month in 
order to go to church and adore our 
Lord present on the altar. There are 
no dues, no prescribed social activi- 
ties. The only obligation is, once a 
month, usually the first Friday, dur- 
ing the night, at a designated hour 
to remain for one hour before the 
Blessed Sacrament. When a group is 
organized, a plan is worked out 
whereby all the hours of the selected 


night are covered, and the more dif- 
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ficult times are taken in turn by all. 
A pattern of prayer and meditation 
has been worked out to fill the des- 
ignated time. 


One of the men in the N.A. group 
referred to above made this com- 
ment: “The small amount of time I 
contribute each month is a very small 
sacrifice to make in return for the 
sense of fulfillment I have after com- 
pleting my hour.” We believe there 
are many men who would feel at- 
tracted to this work, recognizing the 
immense good they could accomplish 
for their families and for the world 
by this monthly hour of earnest 
prayer. 

We recommend to these laymen, 
wherever they may be, and to their 
zealous pastors, that they look seri- 
ously into the possibility of organ- 
zing a Nocturnal Adoration group in 
their area. For further information, 
let them write to the National Direc- 
tor, Rev. Hector Lemieux, S.SS., 
194 East 76th St., New York 21, 
N.Y. 


Disdain for Charity 

There are two kinds of people in 
America. The members of one group 
spend much of their lives scheming 
and conniving to get as many things 
for nothing as they possibly can. 
They are perfectly content to be 
called beggars and “‘cadgers,” so long 
as they can succeed in being sup- 
ported by others. 

The other kind of American has 
a horror of accepting charity from 
others, and scornfully rejects it. This 
extreme attitude may be traced to 
the common American worship of 
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money and financial independence. 
So widespread is the conviction that 
the possession of money is synony- 
mous with personal worth and honor 
that many persons experience a sense 
of intense shame if they have to be 
in any way dependent on others for 
basic needs, or beholden to them for 
charity. 

The exaggerated dislike of receiv- 
ing charity shows itself in many lit- 
tle ways. 


First of all, those who suffer from 
it frequently express outright their 
disdain for accepting alms. It is not 
uncommon to hear people say: “I 
don’t want charity. I'll pay for every- 
thing I get. Nobody has to give me 
anything. I won’t be indebted to any- 
body for charity.” 

The same defect manifests itself 
in the all too common instances of 
people suffering for lack of basic 
necessities just because they are too 
proud to make their need known to 
someone who would gladly help 
them. One of the problems of organ- 
izations such as the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society is just to find the peo- 
ple who are truly in need. So many 
half-starve-themselves and their fam- 
ilies because they are ashamed to 
let their plight be known to others. 
And once they have been found, an- 
other problem is to overcome their 
distaste for having to be helped by 
others. 


A third manifestation of the same 
weakness is miserliness and lack of 
charity on the part of those who re- 
sent charity offered to themselves. 
So many preface a refusal to give to 
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the needy with statements like these: 
“T don’t ask for charity from others; 
why should I give? I never got any- 
thing for nothing, and I wouldn’t take 
charity if it were offered to me. I 
expect others to do the same. If peo- 
ple would work for what they need 
as I do, they wouldn’t have to beg.” 
Thus exaggerated regard for financial 
independence becomes the ground 
for neglecting one of the most im- 
portant virtues. 

An old saying goes: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
There are circumstances in which 
this can be reversed. For those who 
are afflicted with an excessive pride 
in their material independence, for 
those who would rather suffer than 
be beholden to others, for many 
Americans, therefore, it is more 
blessed to receive than to give. 


* * * 
Fair Business 
In trying to provide for the needs 
of his family, their comfort, pros- 
perity and social standing, a man 
might be tempted, under pressure, to 


try to justify himself in the practice 
of unjust business dealings. 


This should not be; it is a viola- 
tion of justice and cannot but con- 
tribute to a general attitude of dis- 
trust in society. 

When the clever business man 
abuses his power in society by ex- 
ploiting weaker members of that so- 
ciety, on a large or small scale, he is 
no longer living up to his obligations 
as a man. In his anxiety to accumu- 
late riches and wield power, he for- 
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gets that other men, women and of authority over others are obligated 
children live in a state of poverty to respect the rights of their fellow- 
and suffering because of his insati- men who, as human beings, can justly 
able thirst for wealth. claim certain inalienable rights. 
Since the early nineteenth century, If in a small business concern, in 
much has been done to protect the person to person dealings, injustice 
wage earners from the unjust de- in any form is reprehensible, it is to 
mands of powerful business men. be more severely condemned when 
Capitalists are not the only group found in larger business corporations. 
involved; all men who have some sort Paul Emile Cardinal Leger 





LOST VITALITY 

Is Western Christianity really Christian? Do we take seriously for 
example, the moral demands of the sermon on the mount: love enemies, 
renounce violence, follow conscience, trust God? No, say our Asiatic 
accusers. We twist and weave and water down their meaning whenever 
these commandments jeopardize our pleasurable surrender to the world. 
We are slack and easy-going where Christ called for renunciation and 
sacrifice. 

The irreligious life of some white peoples causes much scandal among 
Asiatics who are naturally religious. The American colony in an Asiatic 
city all too often gives the impression of caring greatly about sex and 
alcohol, but very little about spiritual things. Hindus, Shintoists, Moslems 
— all pray publicly. Why are Westerners never seen at prayers? Is it 
because the pervading secularism of their culture has either made reli- 
gion in the West toady to the totalitarian state, or else relegated it to 
the sacristy, the private and uninfluential? 

Oliver Barres in Worldmission 





OUTSIDE FAVORS 

Missionaries from the United States are only 4% of the total number 
of missionaries. Only 1% of the missionaries in Africa are from the 
United States; only 1% of the missionaries in Asia are from the United 
States. He who loves the missions will love them as a Catholic, that is 
all of them, wherever they may be. Nationalism almost ruined the mis- 
sions in the 19th century; it must not endanger them in the twentieth. 
Where would the Church of the United States be today if 100 years ago 
Austria helped only Austrian missionaries, and Germany helped only 
German missionaries, and France helped only French missionaries? The 
Council of Baltimore said that next to the aid of providence, the Propa- 
gation of the Faith of France was the principal cause of the growth of 
the Church in the United States. As God loves all, as the Mystical Body 
is made up of all nations, so in addition to helping our own, we will not 
forget those who are serving the cross of Christ though they were not 
born under our flag... . 

Bishop Sheen in Worldmission 
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MNGUORIANA 


The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 





Chapter VII—Love Is Not Envious 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


HOEVER loves Jesus Christ 

does not envy the great and 

famous persons of the world, but en- 

vies only those who love God more 
than he does. 

St. Gregory explains this third sign 
of love. He that loves God cannot 
envy worldlings their worldly great- 
ness which he does not desire but 
despises. Therefore we must distin- 
guish two kinds of envy: the one 
wicked, the other holy. 

Wicked envy is that which causes 
us to grieve because others enjoy 
earthly goods which we do not. 

Holy envy is that which makes us 
rather pity_the great ones of this 
world who live in the midst of world- 
ly riches and pleasures. It makes us 
seek and desire God alone and strive 
after nothing but to love Him as 
much as we can, and therefore to 
look with holy envy on those who 
love Him more than we, for we would 
wish to outstrip even the seraphim in 
loving Him. 

This is the sole purpose in life of 
holy souls, and thereby they inflame 
and wound with love the heart of 
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God to such a degree as to make 
Him say: “Thou hast wounded My 
heart, My sister, My spouse; thou 
hast wounded My heart with one of 
thy eyes.” (Cant. 4:9) That one 
eye signifies the one purpose of the 
spouse to please God in all her 
thoughts and works. 

Worldlings, in their conduct, have 
many eyes, that is, many unworthy 
purposes: human respect, hankering 
after honors, quest of riches, or, if 
nothing else, self-satisfaction; but the 
saints have only one eye in all they 
do, that is, God’s good pleasure. 
Hence they say with David: “What 
have I in heaven, and besides Thee, 
what do I desire upon earth? .. . 
The God of my heart and the God 
that is my portion forever.” (Psalms 
72:25-26) Indeed, what else do I 
desire, my God, in this world or in 
the next but only Thee? Thou alone 
art my riches, the only Lord of my 
heart. “Let the rich,” says St. Paul- 
inus, “enjoy their riches, the kings, 
their kingdoms; Thou, O Jesus, art 
my riches and my kingdom. . . .” 

It is not sufficient that what we do 
is good; the way we do it must also 
be good. We must do it with the 
pure intention of pleasing God. This 
was the praise merited by Jesus 
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Christ: “He did all things well.” 
(Mark 7:37) 

Many actions are praiseworthy in 
themselves, but because they are 
done for something else besides the 
glory of God, they are of little or no 
value in the sight of God. 

St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi said: 
“God rewards our actions according 
to our singleness of purpose.” But 
how difficult it is to find an action 
done solely for God! 

I remember well a holy old monk 
who had labored hard for God and 
who afterward died in the odor of 
sanctity. One day, after a glance at 
his past life, he turned to me all sad- 
dened and terrified and said: “How 
sad! When I examine all the actions 
of my life, I do not find a single one 
that was done for God alone!” 

It is self-love which makes us lose 
all or at least the great part of the 
fruit of our good works. How many 
preachers, confessors, missionaries, 
wear themselves out in the labors of 
their holy office with little or no 
spiritual profit because, instead of 
seeking God alone, they are moved 
by the desire of worldly glory, the 
hope of gain, the hankering to appear 
in public, or at least the urge of their 
own natural inclinations! 


Our Lord says: “Take heed that 
you do not your justice before men 
to be seen by them; otherwise you 
shall not have a reward of your Fath- 
er Who is in heaven.” (Matt. 6:1) 
He that works for his own gratifica- 
tion is already paid. “Amen, I say to 
you, they have received their reward.” 
(Matt. 6:5) A reward however that 
is nothing but a puff of smoke, a 
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momentary gratification, which quick- 
ly passes and does no good to the 
soul! 

The Prophet Aggeus says that 
whoever works for anything else but 
the glory of God, puts his wages in 
a sack full of holes; when he opens 
the sack, he will find nothing there. 
Such a one, when he fails to attain 
the object he had in view, is terribly 
upset. And that is a clear proof that 
he was not working solely for the 
glory of God; because when a man 
does something solely for the glory of 
God, he is not disquieted even when 
the undertaking fails. He has already 
attained his purpose, which was to 
please God. God is pleased because 
the man worked with a pure inten- 
tion. 


ERE are some signs or marks 
showing that one engaged in a 
spiritual undertaking is working sole- 
ly for God: 1) He is not disturbed 
if the work fails; since God does not 
will its success, neither does he. 
2) He is quite as happy when others 
succeed as when he does so himself. 
3) He does not desire one assign- 
ment rather than another, but cheer- 
fully accepts what the superiors de- 
cide upon. 4) When he has finished 
his task he does not look for thanks 
or approval, and so if ever his work 
is criticized and belittled, he is not 
afflicted. God is pleased, and that is 
all he asks. If on the other hand the 
world applauds, he is not puffed up. 
Like Venerable John d’Avila he says 
to vainglory: “Get out. You are too 
late. This work has already been 
given to God. There is nothing left 
for you.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 
‘purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


- 


American Catholics 
Seldom do we American Catholics see ourselves as others 
see us. We do brush against or come face to face at times 
with prejudice and bigotry, but very rarely do we encounter 
rational ond honest evaluations of us. We do not read the 
literature that contains this criticism. To make up for this 
lack, Sheed and Ward asked six prominent non-Catholic 
scholars to tell us what they think about us. These writers 
are an internationally famous scholar, an editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, a professor at the Union Theological Seminary, 
a Jewish author, a rabbi, and an active member of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. These men do 
depict us exactly as they view us and do point up some 
shortcomings of American Catholics. A postscript is added 
by the American scholar, Father Gustave Weigel, SJ. A 
stimulating book that can help to clear up the communica- 
tion lines between us and our neighbors. A courageous book 

by the publishers. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.75) 


Faith Is the Substance Katherine Burton 

Mother Theodore Guerin is one of the pioneer women who 
contributed so much to Catholic education in the United 
States. She left her home in France to found the Sisters of 
Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods in Indiana. This group 
has now grown to over 1400 members. Katherine Burton, - e 
the well-known biographer, has made liberal use of docu- 
ments to present a full portrait of Mother Theodore. A good 
book for all who are interested in Catholic Americans, and 
especially for those who owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Sisters of Providence. 
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Handbook for New Catholics 
Aloysius J. Burggratf, C.S.P. 
This is a follow-up book for the convert. It provides infor- 
@ mation on a variety of points that bring confusion to the 
new Catholic. A practical guide to make the convert feel 
at home. 


(Paulist Press, $1.25) 


Walled in Light: St. Colette Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 
A little known Franciscan saint is St. Colette who restored 
the primitive observance to the Poor Clares and whose 
monastery in Europe gave birth to nine daughter 
monasteries in the United States. Sister Mary Francis, the 
author of the sprightly autobiography, A Right to be Merry, 

has drawn from two contemporary accounts of St. Colette’s e 
life to give readers a factual and interesting narrative. The 
miraculous was almost the ordinary in the life of St. Colette. 
It began when her mother gave birth to her first and only 
child, Colette, at the age of 59. Sister Mary Francis’ witty 
and facile pen could never produce a piece of dull writing. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.95) 


The 1960 National Catholic Almanac 
This is an “indispensable handbook of Catholic informa- 
tion on a wide variety of topics.” It is impossible to indicate 
the scope of this 696 page book. It is an extensive reference 
book on all things Catholic. In looking for information, first 
consult the National Catholic Almanac, and most likely you 

will find what you desire to know. 

(Doubleday and Co., $2.75) 


I Believe Jean Mouroux 
Michael Turner, translator 
A short explanation of faith as a personal act of the in- 
dividual. It is the contact between two persons: God and [ 
man. A clear explanation of this personal aspect of faith 
by a learned French priest. 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.75) 


Mother of the Redeemer Kevin McNamara, editor 

In 1958 a series of 12 lectures on the Blessed Mother were 

delivered to the priests attending the summer school in 

Mariology at Maynooth College. They covered the basic 

e doctrines on Mary in a manner that was solid but not too 

technical. The published lectures present a rounded expla- 

nation of the Mother of the Redeemer that will benefit both 
religious and lay readers. 

(Sheed and Ward, $4.00) 
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A Woman Clothed with the Sun __John J. Delaney, editor 
Eight authors have written on the eight great appearances 
of our Lady in modern times: Guadalupe, Miraculous Medal, 
La Salette, Lourdes, Knock, Fatima, Beauraing and Banneux. 
In most cases these contributors have already produced 
© more detailed accounts on their chosen subject in full length 
books. An excellent and important book that will alert read- 
ers to the important messages brought by our Lady to her 
children. 


in siaiitatlbietbe eile 


(Hanover House, $3.95) 
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A Man Cleansed by God John E. Beahn 
Very little is known of the details of the life of St. Patrick, 
but the saint has given us some self information in his 
famous Confessions. An American writer of Irish descent 
has taken the words of the Confessions and written a novel- 
ized biography of St. Patrick. It shows the change from a . 
boy who did not know God to a man who loved God. The 
captive days in Ireland are well narrated. A fast-moving, 
fictionalized biography. 





LATIN 


(Newman Press, $3.75) 


The Lennon Sisters A. H. Parr 
The Lennon Sisters are among the most popular perform- 
ers on the Lawrence Welk show. They have captured audi- 
ences by their musical ability as well as by their wholesome 
appearance. A. H. Parr makes us better acquainted with the 
& girls and their family in a popular biography. It is no sur- 
prise to the reader to learn of the fine Catholic family which ] 
has produced these girls, the oldest of ten children. An in- ; 
formal sketch that will delight their fans. { 
(Doubleday and Co., $3.75) E 


Umfundisi Rev. Thomas M. Calkins, O.S.M. 

Umfundisi, “one who teaches,” is the Zulu word for priest 
and for 7 years Chicago-born Father Calkins was Umfundisi 
to the Zulu tribe in Africa. These years are described by a 
young priest full of zeal and humor. His breezy style marks 
him as a clerical Tom Dooley. A very interesting book that 
will be difficult to lay aside until the last page. 

(Bruce, $3.75) 





Their Rights and Liberties | Thomas O’Brien Hanley, S.J. 

& A scholarly work that describes the beginnings of reli- 
gious and political freedom in Maryland. 

(Newman Press, $2.75) 
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Christianity in Conflict John A. Hardon, S.J. 

Father John A. Hardon has given us, in a previous vol- 
ume, the history of the Protestant Churches of America. In 
the present work he outlines the basic Protestant doctrines 
that differ from Catholic teaching. He sees Protestantism 
through Catholic eyes. A factual and objective examination 


-of fundamental differences. It will be very useful to help 


Catholics have a better understanding of the religion of their 
fellow Americans. 


(Newman Press, $4.50) 


The Imitation of Mary P. J. Gearon, O.Carm. 
The Litany of Our Lady P. J. Gearon, O.Carm. 


Our Lady for Boys and Girls P. J. Gearon, O.Carm. 

These three books from the talented pen of the Australian 
Carmelite professor of theology are ardent books of devotion 
based on solid doctrine. The Litany of Our Lady sells for 
$2.50; the other two volumes for $2.00 each. 


Carmelite Third Order Press 


Mary vs. Lucifer John Ireland Gallery 


At the beginning of human history we were told that there 
would be perpetual warfare between Mary and the devil. 
Some of the evidence of this conflict is seen in the many 
times that our Lady has appeared to her children since our 
modern era began in 1500. Father Gallery has written the 
story of some of the principal apparitions of Mary in which 
she urged her children to prayer and penance in order to 
avert the scourging anger of her Son. American readers will 
be glad to read of the little known apparition of our Lady 
to a young girl in Green Bay, Wisconsin almost 100 years 
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ago. Well written and interesting account. 
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(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.75) ~ 


Bernanos, His Political Thought and Prophecy 
Thomas Molnar 
Georges Bernanos was one of the great French Catholic 
authors of our generation. He was a firm and even violent 
defender of the value of the individual in the face of all 
that tended to surpress the person and his rights. Thomas 
Molnar, a student of French literature, has written this essay 
on Bernanos’ defense of the individual in his political works. 
A good appraisal of one of the leaders of the Catholic 
revival in France. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.95) 
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Citadel of Wisdom 
Meditative studies on Our Lady during the infancy and 

e hidden life of Christ. Based on conferences given to religious 
communities. 


Robert J. O’Connell, S.J. 


(Montfort Publications, $3.00) 


BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 











MOST POPULAR 
(Not necessarily approved. Roman 
numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 
cording to categories in general list.) 
Hawaii (IIb)—Michener 
Advise and Consent (IIb)—Drury 
Ourselves to Know (III)—O’Hara 
The Lincoln Lords (1)—Hawley 
Trustee from the Tool Room (Ila) 
—Shute : 
Clea (IIb)—Durrell 
A Distant Trumpet (Ila)—Horgan 
Mrs. ’Arris Goes to New York (I) 
—Gallico 
Two Weeks in Another Town (III) 
—Shaw 
My Brother Michael (IIb)—Stewart 
The Devil’s Advocate (IIa) —West 
All the Day Long (IIa)—Spring 
Kiss, Kiss (Ila) —Dahl 
The Constant Image (IIb)— 
Davenport 














I. Suitable for general reading: 


This Is Humphrey—A rine 

The Complete Guide to Orchestral 
Music—Bagar & Biancolli 

The United States Secret Service— 
Bowen & Neal 

Cat Among the Pigeons—Christie 

Cities in Crisis—Clark 

Le Corbusier—Choay 

Antonio Gaudi—Collins 

Ninety Dozen Glass—Cullman 

The Men of Gonzales—Culp 

The Coming of Fabrizze—deCapite 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe—Drexler 
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Europe from the Air—Egli & 
Mueller 

Baseball Is a Funny Game— 
Garagiola 

Alvar Aalto—Gutheim 

The Richest American—Hewins 

The Fierce Lambs—Hoehling 

Pier Luige Nervi—Huxtable 

The Edge of Day—Lee 

The Haunted Major—Marshall 

The Color of Evening—Nathan 

The Circus Kings—North & Hatch 

I Kid You Not—Paar 

The Heaven Tree—Pargeter 

Frank Lloyd Wright—Scully 

This Is Rome—Sheen, Karsch & 
Morton 

How Right You Are, Jeeves— 
Wodehouse 

White House Fever—Bendiner 

Nathan Coulter—Berry 

Like a Big Brave Man—Carunungan 

Salvation—de Gaulle 

Is Europe Necessary?—Deutsch 

Blindfold—Fletcher 

The Powers of Poetry—Highet 

The Strategy of Peace—Kennedy 

Wife to Great Buckingham—Lewis 

The Bottom of the Harbor—Mitchell 

Nelson Rockefeller—Morris 

The White Rajahs of Sarawak— 
Payne 

The Waters of Kronos—Richter 

The Sun ahd the Birch—Simon 

The Wake of the Wahoo—Sterling. 

One Is Only Human—Stern 

The Sermons of the Curé of Ars— 
Vianney 

Return to Japan—Vining 
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II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and con- 
tents: 
The Possessed—Camus 
The African—Conton 
Hollywood Rajah—Crowther 
Lament for a Generation— de 
Toledano 
The Lifetime Reading Plan— 
Fadiman 
The Haunted Stars—Hamilton 
The Experience—Hemley 
Bernanos—Molnar 
Edwin Forrest—Moody 
Balzac, the European—Oliver 
A Study of Murder—Palmer 
To Moscow—and Beyond— 
Salisbury 
It Began on the Cross—Schofield 
A Choice of Heaven—Scott 
The Crowded Sky—Searls 
Kingdom Come—Sorenson 
Through Dooms of Love—Stern 
A Crown of Fire—van Passen 
Dear Miranda—Wilson 
Clean and Decent—Wright 
Doctor’s Weekend—Bagster 
Blood Money—Belli 
The Frightened Ladies—Benson 
The Lovely World of Richi-san— 
Bosworth 
The Case of Salvador Dali—Cowles 
So Dies the Dreamer—Curtiss 
The Schultz Money—Gair 
A Distant Trumpet—Horgan 
Evidence of Love—Jacobson 
Christ and Apollo—Lynch 
Summer in the Greenhouse—Mavor 
Nuclear Policy in War and Peace— 
Murray 
A Roman Catholic in the White 
House—Pike 
The Loneliness of the Long-Distance 
Runner—Sillitoe 
PB. Because of immoral incidents which 
do not, however, invalidate 
the book as a whole: 
The Kilroy Gambit—Blacker 
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The Melody of Love—Catto 

Death of an Assassin—Creasey 

We Are the Makers of Dreams— 
Blake 

Eating People Is Wrong—Bradbury 

The Fourth King—Coulehan 

The Disinherited—del Castillo 

Clea—Durrell 

The House of Happiness—Guimard 

Road Show—Haase 

Wolf-pack—Hardy 

An American Romance— 
Konigsberger 

That Far Paradise—Markey 

In the Absence of Magic—Pawel 

My Brother Michael—Stewart 

Carrington—Straight 

A Fine Frenzy—Woodin 

The Party at Cranton—Aldridge 

The Roguish World of Doctor 
Brinkley—Carson 

The Nunnery—Charques 

A Place for My Head—Hoffman 

The Rollicking Shore—Karr 

The Third Force—Matheson 

The Dinner Party—Mauriac 

The Way Back—Mitchell 

A Small Success—Morgan 

The Surveyor—Nelson 

Golk—Stern 

Mix Me a Person—Story 

South of the Angels—West 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
The Man of Blood—de Villalonga 
Commandant of Auschwitz— 
Hoess 
Streetwalker—Anonymous 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Angry Time—Bishop 

The Devil’s Own—Curtis 

The Deathmakers—Sire. 

Three Men on the Left Hand— 
Chase 

The Fell of Dark—Norman 

A Borderline Case—Williams 
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Definition of a widower: The only 

man who has an angel for a wife. 
e 

Dentist: “Stop waving your arm and 
making faces. I haven’t even touched 
your tooth.” 

Patient: “I know — but you’re stand- 
ing on my foot.” 

e 

Two boys were walking down a street 
together. One boy was eating an apple. 

The one with no apple said wistful- 
ly: “If I had an apple I would give it 
to you.” 

Replied the boy with the apple: 
“Well, what are you kicking about — 
I got it, ain’t I?” 

e 

Two golfers, strangers to each other, 
happened to meet on the golf course. 

“See that girl over there?” said one. 
“Imagine her parents allowing her to 
dress in that outfit. Just copying men’s 
clothes.” 

“That, sir, is my daughter,” said the 
second golfer. 

“Oh, pardon me. I didn’t know you 
were her father.” 

“I’m not. I’m her mother.” 
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NTERVALS 


A woman stepped off the scales and 
turned to her husband. “Well,” he ask- 
ed, “what’s the verdict? A little over- 
weight?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the wife, “but ac- 
cording to that table on the scale I 
should be about six inches taller.” 

e 

‘The junior devil was chuckling to 
himself. 

“What are you so happy about?” ask- 
ed Satan. 

The junior devil answered, “I’ve just 
locked a woman in a room with 1,000 
hats and no mirror.” 

e 

A lady tourist attended a funeral in 
a church in a small town. After the 
singing of a hymn, which was striking- 
ly melodious and moving, a local man 
seated beside her remarked with in- 
tense pride: “Beautiful hymn, isn’t it? 
The corpse wrote it.” 

e 

Mechanic: “Which do you prefer, 
leather or fabric auto upholstering?” 

Second Mechanic: “I like fabric; 
leather is too hard to wipe your hands 
on.” 





FILE 13 
Conceit is a queer disease. It 
makes everyone sick except the one 
who has it. 
Printer’s Notebook 
e 
Children would all be brought 
up perfectly if families would just 
swap kids. Everyone knows exact- 
ly what ought to be done with the 
neighbors! 
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IS GIVING IN TO ANGER EVER GOOD? 


Problem: In a popular magazine an article recently appeared recommend- 
ing that husbands and wives give full expression to their anger at one another 
once in a while. The so-called expert on marital problems who wrote the article 
maintained that by so doing they would increase their respect and love for 
one another and be less liable to end in the divorce courts. Do you agree with 
that argument? 


Solution: As I read the article of which you speak, I wondered if many 
married couples would swallow it whole, without the necessary reservations. 
On its face, it can do an immense amount of harm, and if applied indiscrimi- 
nately will lead to many miserable and broken homes. 


For the Christian husband and wife there can be no two ways about it. Giv- 
ing in to anger was roundly condemned by Christ, and the whole concept of 
charity which He presented to the world leaves no place for outbursts of temper 
between man and man, surely for none between husband and wife. 

There are occasions when reasonable anger may be a forceful means of cor- 
rection, or the lesser of two evils. Christ Himself said: “Be angry and sin not.” 
A just and reasonable anger may be used by a husband or wife in answer to a 
partner’s suggestion of something sinful; in that case anger is directed to the 
correction or prevention of sin and may be justified if it is held in reasonable 
bounds and proportionate to the end to be attained. It can also be granted 
that a short flurry of anger may at times be the lesser of two evils. For example, 
if one would be temperamentally inclined to hold a deep grudge against anoth- 
er for a long time unless he or she came right out with it at the start, it would 
be better to come out with it and so end the matter once and for all. 

But this is far different from saying that it is good, on general principles, for 
husbands and wives to let fly their fury at one another once in a while. Anger 
frequently indulged in, gets worse instead of better. Instead of remaining a 
mere periodical blowing off of steam, it constantly seeks for new and sharper 
ways of hurting its object. It lessens respect between husband and wife, and 
love cannot remain in the absence of respect. It leads to deep dislike and 
brooding hatred. It is the forerunner of those innumerable divorce cases that 
are recorded in the papers as founded on cruelty, mental or physical. And it is 
the worst possible atmosphere in which to try to raise children properly. 

The general principle for husbands and wives, therefore, is this: “Don’t give 
way to anger at one another! Hide your feelings of displeasure; be silent when 
you feel like blurting out harsh and intemperate words, and then, to avoid the 
ill effects that may be attributed to suppression, cultivate a strong spirit of 
forgiveness and humility.” We have known hundreds of people who were glad 
that they did not say the things they were tempted to say in anger. We have 
known very few, except in cases involving a refusal to sin, who felt like rejoic- 
ing over their explosions of anger. 

(This is a chapter from the booklet, HOW TO FACE THE PROBLEMS 
OF MARRIED LIFE. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by sending 
twenty-five cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. Write 
to the same address for a complete list of our pamphlets.) 





Ten Important New Pamphlets 
You Can’t Afford to Miss 


@ RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS TO DISCIPLINE CHILDREN 
@ WHAT ARE THE MARRIAGE IMPEDIMENTS? 

@ HOW TO CHOOSE A WIFE 

@ HOW TO CHOOSE A HUSBAND 

@ JESUS CHRIST, THE IDEAL OF YOUTH 

@ WHAT A GODPARENT SHOULD BE 

@ STAY ALIVE WHEN YOU DRIVE 

@ GOD’S GRACE—THE LIFE OF YOUR SOUL 


@ WHIRLPOOLS OF DESTRUCTION: THE OCCASIONS OF 
SIN 


@ WHAT SHOULD | DO FOR LENT? 


ALL FOR $1.00 
Will be published and mailed to you directly 
every 36 days 


These titles will not appear in any magazine. Excellent material 
for high school religion classes, discussion groups, Legion of Mary 
meetings, study clubs, etc. A fine gift for priests, sisters, family, 
friends, converts. 


Please check the type of subscription desired. 


[} lecopy of each issue —$ 1.00 per yr. 
[] 10 copies of each issue —$ 8.00 per yr. 
[] 25 copies of each issue — $18.75 per yr. 
[] 50 copies of each issue — $35.00 per yr. 
[] 100 copies of each issue — $65.00 per yr. 


LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET CLUB 


Liguori, Missouri 





